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THE COUNTRY CHURCH PROBLEM 


By Rev. Harold H. Niles 


Much has been written and spoken 
these last few years concerning the 
rural church. Surveys, statistics and 
pamphlets have appeared, and have 
shown us that the country churches 
are dying or dead, and that rural 
populations in a great many places 
are growing up without the influence 
of the church. This is not only true 
of the country church but it might 
also be said of a great many city 
churches. When one realizes that in 
this great republic of ours, founded 
upon the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian religion, sixty-three million peo- 
ple are living day after day without 
any connection with the church, he 
begins to understand why there is so 
much chaos and disturbance as at 
present. The Christian church has 
produced our civilization. The teach- 
ings of Jesus have made our homes, 
our property, our lives respected and 
secure. Without the Christian spirit 
fostered and nourished by the church, 
our hospitals, schools, colleges, asy- 
lums, homes for the aged, movements 
for social reform and social justice 
would cease to exist. 

Our own Daniel Webster once said, 
“Without Christianity, human life is 
a desert, of no known termination on 
any side.’”’ Theodore Parker uttered 
the same great truth when he said, 
“Silence the voice of Christianity and 
the world is well-nigh dumb; for gone 
is that sweet music which kept in awe 
the rulers and the people.” 

The country districts furnish the 
cities with strong, bright, ambitious 


and active men and women, who in 
time control the destinies of the state 
and of the nation. If these country 
districts are not filling the people with 
Christ’s teachings and His Spirit, a 
great danger—a real peril—confronts 
the nation. With so many people in 
the nation, who never feel the push 
and the pull and the influence which 
come from those words which point 
the way to happiness and peace, 
which have come down to us from the 
lips of that Hebrew Youth, it is no 
wonder that America stands at a very 
critical point in her career. 

Rural churches are dying! Let us 
accept the facts but “let us not only 
be hearers of the word but doers also.” 
Without effort little is accomplished 
in this world. A keen sense of social 
maladjustment avails little unless an 
effort is made to correct the evils; so 
a realization of the nation’s peril in 
the decay of the rural churches will 
amount to little unless an effort, 
strong and mighty, is made by those 
interested to improve the condition. 

About the best way to do away 
with evil conditions is to remove the 
causes. To illustrate: Somewhere I 
have read that in an insane asylum a 
simple test is made of a man’s mental 
condition. He is given a mop and is 
told to mop up a floor on to which 
water is running from a faucet in the 
wall. If he turns off the faucet before 
he mops he is considered sane, but if 
he mops and mops without turning 
off the water he is considered unbal- 
anced. If a church or group of 
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churches attempt to clear up the flood 
of churchless rural communities with- 
out turning off the faucet, the efforts 
will avail but little. 

The causes of this serious situation, 
we are told, are many. The trouble 
has been laid by different people to 
tenant-farming, the automobile, the 
flux of the ambitious young people to 
the city, and other similar causes. I 
do not believe these are the real 
causes, although they might help in 
killing the rural church. 





Rev. H. H. Niles 


Pastor of the White Memorial Univeralist 
church, Concord, and chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature. 


The real cause is that the rural 
churches have been the ones which 
have suffered the most from the 
scarcity of ministers. As Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, minister of City Tem- 
ple in London, says: 

“No one will deny that the last 
forty years has been a difficult and 
trying period for the preacher. The 
loss which the pulpit—along with 
poetry and art—has sustained in 
modern times has been great beyond 
measure. The reason is obvious— 
the withdrawal of so many fine minds 
into literature, science and industry, 
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wooed by the voices of the age. This 
exodus began years ago, when Carlyle, 
Emerson, Froude, Bancroft and others 
left the pulpit for the more liberal 
province of letters, where they could 
speak without let or hindrance the 
truth as they saw it. It has been 
going on ever since, almost taking 
from us Brooks, Chapin and Swing, 
not to name Robertson—all of whom 
were kept in the pulpit as if by ac- 
cident. Once almost every mother 
looked forward to seeing one of her 
sons in the pulpit as a teacher of faith; 
but it is not so now.” 

The scarcity of ministers is appall- 
ing. I have been told that in one 
denomination there are as many as 
seven churches for every active min- 
ister. Think of it, my friends! When 
the church dies our eivilization will 
go with it. Because of this scarcity 
of ministers, many men have been 
sent into the rural field without ade- 
quate preparation and without the 
necessary equipment for successful 
work. For the last fifty years the 
rural churches have been and are 
regarded as training schools for the 
ministers, as stepping-stones to some- 
thing supposedly bigger and better, 
and as last resorts for the old, worn- 
out ministers and city failures. 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union, 
under date of September 30, 1919, 
published an editorial upon this sub- 
ject, entitled ‘‘A Reason for It,’ in 
which it endeavored to point out that 
the failure of the rural church is due 
to the over-churched communities. 
I do not agree with that idea entirely. 
No doubt there are many communi- 
ties where one church could do the 
work now done by two or three, yet 
in the majority of cases the truth is 
that the churches are under-peopled. 

So long as there is a scarcity of 
ministers there will be a country 
church problem. So long as the 
ministry is an underpaid, worried 
and distracted body so long will its 
membership be small. The kind of 
men that the church needs for its 
ministry will never be attracted to it 
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so long as laboring men, railroad men, 
union men, street-cleaners and scrub- 
women receive more salary than the 
church offers. 

Now, then, what can be done to 
remedy a very serious situation? 

In the first place, the people in the 
rural places should consider squarely 
the situation before them. They 
should answer the question if they 
would care to bring up their fami- 
lies in churchless communities; they 
should face squarely the possibility 
of being obliged in a short time to 
do business in a community where 
the restraints of religion have been 
removed. Then they should get to- 
gether and agree to pay liberally for 
the services of a faithful and compe- 
tent minister. They gladly pay for 
fire and police protection, when all 
that firemen and policemen do is to 
gather after a building has been de- 
stroyed or a life wrecked and clear up 
the remains. While for the church 
that gets there first and prevents the 
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crime they pay grudgingly a small 
stipend. 

In the second place, I believe that 
the dwellers in those communities 
should show the bright and enthusi- 
astic young men the imperative and 
impressive need of the ministry. 
There is no better way in the world 
today by means of which a young 
man may contribute to the world’s 
great problems than to take up the 
work of the Christian ministry. The 
ministry is a great profession glori- 
fied by the heroisms and the eloquence 
of Savonarola, Luther, John Knox, 
Phillips Brooks, Chapin, Beecher and 
a host of other consecrated and power- 
ful men. It is calling today as it 
never called before for men and women 
to come forth and join in the great 
conflict for truth and for right. It is 
calling for men and for women who 
will help strengthen the moral fibre 
of the world, by drawing the people 
nearer to God. The salvation of the 
rural as well as the city communities 
rests here. 





A MOTHER TO HER SON 
By Jean R. Patterson 


My dear one, in the midst of mighty things, 
Your young life runs unwittingly its course, 
And as I watch you play, on Fancy’s wings, 


My mind projects itself. 


Shall you perforce 


Know too the misery that war lust brings, 

Or shall the bleeding world, steeped in remorse, 
Say ‘Peace on Earth,” as did the King of Kings? 
And saying, truly keep the sacred word 

That promises to you a quiet span 

Of life, by bloody sacrifice unstirred, 

The happy usefulness of peaceful man? 

Then if this come about, one boon I ask— 
That you, with gratitude, uphold the task; 
You and your generation, little son, 

Shall thus maintain the Peace so well begun! 





KEEP THE FLAGS TOGETHER 
By Charles E. Sargent 


Let us keep the flags together 

Now the days of strife are done! 
Let them wave in blended glory 

Now their common cause is won! 
With their folds in love united 

Let their sacred symbols wed, 
And one flag shall tell the story 

To the children of the dead. 


Chorus 


Let us bind the flags in one 

Now we’ve beaten down the Hun! 
Let our solemn pledges hold 

Now the cannon’s lips are cold! 
And let one flag 

From mast and crag 
Proclaim the glory that awaits 

A new-born World’s United States. 


When the future generations 
Shall the mighty story tell, 
They will need the blended colors 
As they paint the battle’s hell. 
All the pathos and the meaning, 
That their silent symbols hold, 
Will be needed in the drama 
When the fearful tale is told. 


There’s a halo ’round our banner 
We have never seen before; 

We have caught a deeper meaning 
In the flag that we adore. 

That unearthly halo gleaming, 
In the battle’s lurid light, 

Is the mating of the glories 
In the nations’ nuptial night. 


Like a jewel in its setting 
Is our flag among its peers. 

Tis the rainbow’s sacred promise, 
Shining through its veil of tears, 
That no more shall earth be deluged 

By a tyrant’s ruthless ban, 
When each nation swears allegiance 
In the Commonwealth of man. 

























OLD HOME WEEK IN PITTSFIELD 


Edited by Water Scort 


At the annual meeting of the Old Home Day Association, the week begin- 
ning Sunday, August 17th, was selected as Old Home Week and Thursday, 


August 21st, was appointed Old Home Day. The following officers and com. 
mittees were chosen: 


President, E. P. Sanderson. 

Vice presidents, Nathaniel S. Drake and Rev. W. Scott. 

Secretary, Carroll M. Page. 

Treasurer, Herbert B. Fischer. 

Finance committee, Nathaniel S. Drake, Carroll M. Page and Herbert B. 
Fischer. 

Executive committee, Rev. W. I. Sweet, Edward A. Lane, Rev. W. Scott, 
Dr. F. H. Sargent, Courtland Freese, Frank 8S. Jenkins, Matthew H. Nutter, 
Dr. W. H. Eaton, Alton Skinner, George F. Mitchell, David O. Sherburne, J. H. 
Danis, Rev. L. J. W. Robichaud and A. R. Pellissier. 

Invitation committee, Frank S. Jenkins, Matthew H. Nutter, Frank D. 
Osgood, G. F. Mitchell and Philip W. Sherburne. 


OLD HOME WEEK SUNDAY. 


A union meeting was held on Sunday morning, August 17th, at the Con- 
gregational Church, beginning at 10:45 a. m. Revs. W. H. Getchell, H. A. 
Remick, W. Scott participated in the service. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. I. Sweet. Hon. H. B. Fischer was organist and the special singing 
was by the Shubert Quartette of Boston. The order of service follows: 





Order of Service. 
ORGAN VOLUNTARY 

QUARTETTE—“I will Lift Up Mine Eyes ” 
RESPONSIVE READING—23d Psalm, Rev. H. A. Remick 
QUARTETTE—“Lord Thou hast been our dwelling Place,” Holden 
SCRIPTURE READING—Ece. 11:9-10; 12:1-7, 18, 14, Rev. W. Scott 
QUARTETTE—“Tell Me the Story of Jesus,” arranged 
PRAYER—Rev. W. H. Getchell 

RESPONSE, QUARTETTE—“The*Lord’s Prayer” 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—OFFERING 

HYMN 592 (Tune Martyn) 

SERMON—Rev. W. I. Sweet 

QUARTETTE—“The Clanging Bells of Time,’ Walker 
BENEDICTION—Rev. H. A. Remick 
ORGAN—Postlude 

The sermon by the Rev. W. I. Sweet follows: 


“What Have They Seen in Thine House?” 
(2. Ki. 20:15) 


The question: “What have they seen in thine house?’ was asked of King 
Hezekiah by the prophet Isaiah. Hezekiah thought the prophet made reference 
to the material splendor within, and he answered: “There is nothing among 
my treasures that I have not shown them.” Then the prophet revealed to him 
the fact that it was moral splendor that made the home beautiful, and prophe- 
sied that which soon came to pass—namely, that his material splendor, his 
children, his people, because of lack of moral splendor, would soon be carried 
in captivity to Babylon. 

“Old Home Day” is a great institution. It calls us back to the memories 
of childhood ; it leads us through all the years; it brings us back home again. 

The home is the greatest institution in the world. It was the first institu- 
tion of earth, and it is the one institution that is to be perpetuated and perfected 
in heaven. 
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One of the best things the great novelist, Charles Dickens, ever wrote, 
found in his “Sketches of Young Couples,” is this: 

“Before marriage and afterward, let them learn to center all their hopes 
of real and lasting happiness in their own fireside; let them cherish the faith 
that in home and all the virtues which love of home engenders lies the only true 
source of domestic felicity.” 





ORATOR, PRESIDENT, PREACHER 
Left to right: Lieut. Gov. Channing H. Cox, E. P. Sanderson, Rev. W. I. Sweet 


Home life and the religious life are the great problems of today. These 
settled and there would be no difficulty anywhere else. 

What was the big influence in shaping and moulding your life? Think 
back into childhood. (Was it the school, the church, the Sunday School or the 
neighborhood that really made you? No, it was your home. It was the 
idealism, the atmosphere you breathed; and you thank God today for what 
your parents gave you through their faith and habits of life more than anything 
else under the sun. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the genial “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
has given us a fine estimate of the home: “I never saw a garment too fine for 
a man or a maid; there never was a chair too good for a cobbler or a cooper 
or a king to sit in; never a house too fine to shelter the human head. These 
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elements about us—the glorious sun, the imperial moon—are not too good for 
the human race. Elegance fits man; but do we not value these tools a little 
more than they are worth, and sometimes mortgage a house for the mahogany 
we bring into it? I would rather eat my dinner off the head of a.barrel, or 
dress after the fashion of John the Baptist in the wilderness, or sit on a block 
all my life, than consume all on myself before I got home, and take so much 
pains with the outside when the inside was as hollow as an empty hut. Beauty 
is a great thing, but beauty of garment, house and furniture are tawdry orna- 
ments compared with domestic love. All the elegance of the world will not 
make a home, and I would give more for a spoonful of real heart-love than for 
whole ship-loads of furniture and all the gorgeousness all the upholsterers in 
the world can gather.” 

It has always been true through all years, as John Howard Payne sang in 
a homesick moment while abroad: 


“Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home, 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 

Which seek where we may is ne’er met with elsewhere. 


Home, Home! sweet, sweet Home, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 


While I have been speaking you have travelled through the years, visited 
the old familiar spots, lived over many an incident. You have played with 
brothers and sisters; you have fed the calf, or the pig, or the colt which was 
“yours’’—until father sold it and then you learned it was really his. And you 
will go again and again during this reminiscent service. 

Now it is too much. to expect us to cover all those years, so we shall briefly 
consider but one phase of it. 


The Musie of the Home. 


Our boys have been away. We have heard much of “who?” and “what?” 
won the war. But music had much to do with it. The boys sang in the camp, 
on the march, in the trenches, as they went to battle—“America”, “The Star 
Spangled Banner”, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic’, “The Marseillaise”, 
“God Save the King’, and such “Classical songs” as “Ka-ka-ka-ty”, “Kaiser 
Bill”, “We don’t want the Bacon—what we want is a piece of the Rhine”, “Oh! 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning’. Harry Lauder, and many like him, 
kept up the spirit of the boys, kept them from getting homesick, entertained 
them, fired them for their grim and awful tasks. 

The services of the day—with Schubert Quartette, the Community Chorus, 
and the Pittsfield American Band for the Old Home Day, the songs for our 
banquet—in all these arrangements we show the value we put upon music. 

Music—the moods that produce it, the ills that respond to it, the good that 
it does, its blessings to this world of ours can never be measured. It is the 
handmaid of religion, touching the heart, calming life’s fret and fever, solacing 
sorrow, rousing spiritual sensibilities, elevating thought, stimulating aspiration 
—in a word helping create a devotional atmosphere. All this Carlyle had in 
mind when he said: “Who is there that in logical words can express the effect 
that music has upon us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech which 
leads us to the edge of the infinite and lets us for a moment gaze into that.” 

No wonder someone has said that “Music is the language which angels 
speak.” 

Let us confine ourselves to one memory—the music of the home; the songs 
we sang, which father and mother sang. In my case mother did the singing. 
I can’t remember that father could sing, he never sang. He was like some of 
the members of the family—that is one of the things that he could not do. 
Perhaps he was wiser than some of the rest of us for we try to sing. But 
Mother sang: “Rock A Bye Baby”, she sang for years as for years she had 
a baby in her arms for there were eight of us. She sang better than mothers 
ordinarily do in these days for she had a longer training and more experience 
than mothers ordinarily have now. The weird and tragic we asked for—it is 
remarkable how children like the weird and tragical—“They Made Him a 
Grave in the Dismal Swamp”, “The Faded Coat of Blue.” And the old reli- 
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gious songs which are ever new: “Rock of Ages”, “Jesus Lover of My Soul”, 


and “In the Sweet By and By.” There was no piano, not even an organ in 
those days. The song was in memory and pitched and carried perfectly. 

You have gone back in this moment and heard your mother sing. 

Now one thing this reminiscence should do for us: it should lay its hand 


upon us and ask us, How have I lived the song? Have I wandered from her 
faith and training? 








Hon. N. S. Drake Hon. Herbert B. Fischer 


Henry W. Grady, the matchless Atlanta editor and orator, wrote his 
mother one day when he was well along in years: ‘Mother, I am coming home. 
I am sorry to be obliged to confess that I have wandered far from your early 
teaching and training. I knew then that all you taught me was true, and I 
know it more now than I did then. I want to get back to it. Get out the old 
rocking chair for I want to sit in your lap and lay my head upon your bosom, 
(he was a very little man) and I want you to sing to me all those old cradle 
songs, all those songs of faith you used to sing, and then I want to kneel at 
your knee and have you pray with me as you did when I was a child, and I 
want to give myself to God and begin the Christian life as a child begins it and 
lives it on step by step, that I may walk in life with you, and be with you by 
and by in that other home which is drawing nearer and nearer every day.” 
Old Home Sunday should do that for every one of us. 

It is always possible for the soul, though in a far country, to say: “I will 
arise and go to my Father’, and find Him waiting to welcome, as Mr. Grady 
found his mother waiting as never before to welcome him. 

“I’m Going Home Some Day”, say it in the words of Grantland Rice: 


I’m going home some day— 

If I can ever find the pathway back; 

For I have come too far, too far away, 

A wanderer on a strange and alien track: 
I saw the world ahead and only meant 
To go a little way beyond—and then 

To seek the old-time highway of content. 
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I’m going home some day— 

But every track I face is strangely new; 

God grant I have not wholly lost my way, 

But that in seeking all the long years through 
The mists shall lift and I shall find once more 
The path that leads me to the dreams of youth— 
The lanes of light—the life I knew before 

I left the old-time ways of faith and truth. 


I’m going home some day— 

So moves the dream of all the roving world; 

The seekers of far lands who’ve lost their way— 
God’s countless aliens by the currents swirled 
From out the harbor and by tempests tossed 

To unknown lands where they must ever roam— 
But this is all that makes life worth the cost— 
This endless dream, “Some day I’m going home!” 


But “today is the day” to go home to the Father’s house. “Behold now 
is the day of salvation.” “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” ‘‘Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.” ‘Some day” is so apt to be never, unless we make 
that day “now.” 

Some day we shall go home—the home of which the wise man speaks: 
“Man goeth to his long home,” and Paul “for if the earthly house of this 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of God; a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” John says of it, “They sing the songs of . 
Moses * * * and the Lamb.” 

Looking backward to the songs of the cradle we do well to look forward 
in this our last thought to the songs in the “Home Land”, 


“My heavenly Home is bright and fair; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there; 
Its glittering tow’rs the sun out-shine; 
That heavenly mansion shall be mine. 


Let others seek a home below, 

Where flames devour, and waves o’erflow ; 
Be mine the happier lot to own 

A heavenly mansion near the throne. 


I’m going home, I’m going home, 
To die no more, to die no more.” 





SUNDAY EVENING MEETING. 


A public meeting was held at the Opera House on Sunday evening at 7.30 
. m., with the following program: 


Music by the Shubert Quartette of Boston. 


(a) “To Guard the Right” 
(b) “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 
Tenor Solos 
(a) “Rock of Ages” 
(b) “Mary of Argyle” 
Dr Ames 
Scripture Reading and Prayer by Rev. W. I. Sweet 
Response—“Lowly at Thy Feet” Arranged 
Address—“Some Reasons for the Observance of Old Home Day; Special 
Reasons for 1919” Rev. W. H. Getchell 
(a) “Remember Now Thy Creator” 
(b) “Galilee” 
(a) “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
(b) “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 
(c) “Annie Laurie” 
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Address—“Community Responsibility; that of Each Person to the Com- 
munity as a Whole” Rev. H. A. Remick 
(a) “The Holy City” Adams 
(>) “Emme Peer” ossicccss ree socctcces. SROPSIOR 
. Address—“The New England Town and World. Affairs” Rev. W. Scott 
. (a) “Camp Songs” Walker 
(b) “Southern Cradle Song” Prothroe 
. Bass Solos 
(a) “The Mighty Deep” 
(b) “The Deathless Army” Trotere 
Mr. McGowan 
. (a) “Reveries” . .. Storch 
(b) ie . Arranged 


The Rev. W. I. Sweet presided at the meeting and at its close Mr. E. P. 
Sanderson, president of the Old Home Day Association was introduced. He 
expressed pleasure at his election to the office, especially since his early life was 
spent in Pittsfield, and urged that everybody co-operate to make Old Home 
Week a complete success. 

A summary of the addresses of the evening follows: 

The Rev. W. H. Getchell spoke on “Some Reasons for the Observance of 
Old Home Day, and Special Reasons for 1919.” 

Reasons are too many to enumerate in time allotted, but let me call your 
attention to a few of them. 

Home is a God ordained institution, and like all of the work of His hands 
is worthy of regard. It was God who “Set the solitary in families,’ centuries 
_ and throughout all the years He has preserved for men the institution of 

ome. 

The influence of home-life makes men more efficient in all the work of 
life. When Solomon was about to erect the structure bearing his name, he 
caused the workmen to be divided into three divisions, so that “One month they 
were in Lebanon, and two months at home.” This plan made for efficiency, 
for it kept the men contented, and doing their best. No person can do his 
best in any field of labor if he is homesick. A well ordered home is one of 
the most pleasing sights God looks upon on earth. It is a co-operative society 
and takes more than one person to make a real home. The saddest sight of 
earth is a wrecked home; and the man, or woman guilty of the sin of home- 
wrecking, is one of the meanest creatures on God’s footstool. 

We have special reasons for the observance of Old Home Day this year 
because owing to the fleet under the British Jack, and the boys in khaki, our 
homes were saved from destruction by German foes. 

All honor to the boys who went “Over there’ and to the boys who in the 
home camps were ready to go for the protection of American homes. We have 
reason to rejoice that on our Community Service Flag, there are no more 
gold stars. Let us honor the living, and not forget the dead, who gave their 
lives to save our homes. 

Rev. H. A. Remick spoke on “Community Responsibility; that of each 
person to the Community as a whole.” 

The speaker desired to present but a single idea as he very seriously 
questioned—craving their pardon for his presumption—the capability of the 
audience to carry away with profit to themselves more than one thought. In 
these days when we lament the decadence of the religious spirit that pervaded 
the entire life of our Puritan ancestors, as evidenced by the neglect in the 
present day of people generally to anything of a spiritual or churchly nature, 
the magnificent congregation at the morning service, and the splendid audi- 
ence there assembled was eminently provocative of serious thought and excited 
the question, What is the cause of this interest? Is it Old Home Day? No, 
for similar services have been held and there was no such response on the 
part of the Community. Was it the eloquence of the preacher? No, for once 
more asking pardon, serious, grave and delicate questions are here involved. 
There was a factor that stood out very distinctly. It had been remarked long 
ago by Robert of Saltonstall, “if he could write the songs of a nation he 
cared not who made its laws,’ and surely music and song seemed to be the 
compelling motive that had produced these exceedingly gratifying results. The 
responsibility under which each person was living to the community as a 
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whole could only be discharged by a cultivation of the religious and spiritual 
life of the individual and the only true exponent of the existence of this 


life was an earnest active performance of those obligations each person in 
the community owes the church. 


The Rev. W. Scott spoke on 


“The New England Town and World Affairs” 


Worldwide travelers tell us New England has types of all the best ele- 
ments of world scenery. In a comparatively small area it has the ocean, 
the river, lake and brook, mountain, forest, varied landscapes, pleasant villages 
and cities, whatever nature and man have produced. In its human aspects 
worldwide elements are found. The leading nations, the great races have 
contributed to its population. These facts unite New England to the larger 
world of which it is part. Its people and those of the country are thus 
bound to all nations, especially those of Europe, by their origin and history. 
The significance of this fact is apparent in connection with the strong world 
movements for closer union of nations where union is practicable. A study 
of a New England town, therefore, furnishes a key to universal or world 
history. 

On Old Home Day we are reminded of the institution of home which 
is the basis of civilized society. A recent letter from Mr. Lake, published 
in our local paper, describes a New England home, the tender and strong 
ties and the beautiful mutual relations of members of the family. The 
hold which home has on the affections in New England is typical of its place 
among all men. It leads us to take our part in the protection and preserva- 
tion of the home everywhere, in care for the widow and orphan, in the re- 
building of homes laid waste in the great world war which has devastated na- 
tions and broken innumerable households the world over. 

A study of the professions and business pursuits which are part of the 
life of a town brings us also to a sense of their wide outreach. The doctor 
now is summoned to the protection of world health; the lawyer to give his 
best thought to the formation of the constitution and laws necessary for 
international union; labor, commerce, agriculture are now considered as never 
before in their bearing on the welfare of the entire human family. 

The church edifices are the material symbols pointing to the religious sen- 
timent which exists in some form wherever man is found. Here stands 
the Roman Catholic church, a great historic body which has been and is 
still the inspiration of many millions. The Congregational body runs back 
into European history and conducts its beneficent work in many lands. The 
Baptist church which has had its struggle in many countries, holds on its 
way a great democratic and missionary body. The Society of Friends, nu- 
merically small but extensive in its influence, should always be mentioned 
with appreciation. Thus the religious life of the community is intimately 
related to that of humanity. It is happily possible today and in our country 
to utter words of friendship and appreciation of these different branches of 
our common Christianity. The antagonisms of the past are growing less, and 
Jesus, the world teacher, draws his followers into closer harmony and under- 
standing. Still greater harmonization the future is likely to reveal, as 
Christianity comes into closer contact with the ethnic religions of the world. 
As a great Christian thinker has said Christianity is the final, eclectic and 
absolute religion. It has all that is precious in the ethnic religions and 
is enriched by necessary additions for the uplifting and salvation of mankind. 

The town school is the visible symbol of education which is also one of 
the universal things. Education aims to bring man to his best estate, to 
lift him to the highest level of his powers, to enable him to make the most 
possible out of life. What it does for the individual it does for human groups, 
small or large, as communities or races. Already it is become a matter of 
concern to commonwealth and nation. It is entering into the international 
area for the educational opportunity is the birthright of civilized man every- 
where. How to bring to him his opportunity is a matter to command the 
best wisdom of teacher, statesman and citizen the world over. 

The town hall is the symbol of government. The New England town 
has been regarded as an object lesson in democratic government. As yet, 
however, we do not have a democracy except in a partial and growing sense. 
The town merges into the larger units of government, the county, common- 
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wealth, the nation. These successive evolutions of government point to still 
larger issues. The league of nations in some form to promote liberty, order, 
progress among all nations is inevitable judging from the tendency of civiliza- 
tion during the centuries past in this great movement America’s place is 
at the head or among the first. A nation, continental in area, with a hundred 
millions or more of people, with dependencies, near and remote, cannot be 
a hermit, a Robinson Crusoe nation. 

Finally we are today reminded in this observance that man is more than 
a local being, more than a citizen of a town or commonwealth or nation, more 
than a world citizen. Religion shows he is a citizen of the universe, of the 
world that now is and the world that is to be. As the Scriptures declare, 
“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 





OLD HOME DAY BANQUET. 


Old Home Day banquet occurred on Wednesday evening beginning at 
7 p. m., at the Opera House in Pittsfield. The Ladies Aid Society of the Con- 
gregational Church were in charge of the banquet. The hall was beautifully 
decorated. The orchestra consisted of Mrs. W. B. Ely, John Adams, Lester 
Emerson and William Adams. At the dining tables two hundred and sixty-five 
were seated and in the galleries there were probably a larger number of 
persons. 

The returned soldiers and their friends occupied several tables in the 
centre. A number of the veterans of the Civil War and others were at the 
guests’ table. 











Carpenter Memorial Library 
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Mr. _ E. P. Sanderson, President of the Old Home Day Association, pre- 
sided. At each plate were two collections of welcome home songs, the one 
containing twenty-three, the other seventy-three recent war-time songs and 
also old and familiar songs. During the evening the orchestra rendered 
selections and many songs were sung by those present. Music was a leading 
feature of the occasion. The singing was unusually good and enthusiastic. 
At 8:30 p. m., the after-dinner speeches began. Mr. Sanderson presided ad- 
mirably and introduced the speakers with remarks, grave and gay, compli- 
wentary to the speakers and enjoyable by the large audience. 

The first speaker was Hon. E. A. Lane, Chairman of the Public Safety 
Committee during the war. He gave an earnest welcome to the returned 
soldiers present. He briefly outlined the work of the committee and specially 
mentioned the four-minutes’ addresses made by selected speakers in the com- 
munity during the war and the valuable results of such service. 

Hon. H. B. Fischer spoke appreciatively of the soldiers from this town 
and referred to the Red Cross work and the five Liberty Loans of which he 
was the treasurer and leading promoter. He called attention to the fact 
that the present occasion was the only public opportunity the community had 
to record their appreciation of the service done by the enlisted men of the 
town. 

Dr. F. H. Sargent followed in a brief address commending the patriotic 
spirit of the young men who represented:the town in the war period. He 
closed by reading a brief poem by his brother, Prof. C. E. Sargent, now of New 
Haven, Conn., part of which is as follows: 


Keep the Flags Together. 


Let us keep the flags together 
Now the days of strife are done! 
Let them wave in blended glory 
Now their common cause in won! 
With their folds in love united 
Let their sacred symbols wed, 
And one flag shall tell the story 
To the children of the dead. 


Like a jewel in its setting 

Is our flag among its peers. 

’Tis the rainbow’s sacred promise, 
Shining thru its veil of tears, 

That no more shall earth be deluged 
By a tyrant’s ruthless ban, 

When each nation swears allegiance 
In the Commonwealth of Man. 


Judge F. S. Jenkins followed with an appropriate address on “Old Home 
Spirit,” and read a letter of some length from Lieut. Col. J. Frank Drake, in 
which he expressed his regret at inability to be present and his high estimation 
of Pittsfield and of his former teachers in the schools of the town. 

Hon. N. S. Drake was next introduced. He gave an account of the food 
production of the town during the war. There were forty war gardens 
which yielded vegetables for many families for the fall and winter. The use 
of land was furnished free; its preparation for planting and, where necessary 
seed were also free. The farmers of the town did excellent service by in- 
creasing food production and the wheat crops were much greater than in 
previous years. 

Mr. J. M. Gilman, representing the Grand Army, next spoke briefly ex- 
pressing the interest of the veterans in their young comrades of the great 
war. 

One of the chief speakers of the evening was Captain H. F. McDonald, 
former Mayor of Beverly, Mass., whose experience overseas was extensive. He 
urged the young soldiers to carry into civil life the high spirit manifested in 
the nation’s service, to work hard, to render unselfish service to their country 
and to cultivate a common-sense view of life and duty. He questioned the 
propriety of the pay of men in military service who faced great dangers as 
compared with the unusually large pay of men in government work at home 
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in shipyards and elsewhere. He looked with disfavor on the covenant of 
the proposed League of Nations, and criticised the scheme at some length. 
He believed Lloyd George the ruling spirit of the peace conference, and re- 
garded concessions to Japan with distrust. 

The Rev. F. E. Webster, rector of Protestant Episcopal church of Waltham, 
Mass., next spoke. He referred to the fact that his son was in the navy, 
and still in service, and to the valuable work of the navy. He emphasized 
the need of an unselfish spirit among the people in view of the perplexing con- 
ditions facing the country. He differed from Captain McDonald in his view 
of the League of Nations, and looked forward with much hope for America 
and all nations. In his opinion a great lesson of the war was a wiping out 
of class distinctions. Whatever the future brings the heart of the country is 
sound. 

Lieutenant G. S. Barnes of Reading, Mass., recently returned soldier, in a 
few words expressed his pleasure in being present and at the reception tend- 
ered to the soldiers. He believed the war experience gave a broader outlook 
on life and fitted the returning soldiers for greater usefulness. 

Rev. W. I. Sweet responded to the Toast: THE RED CROSS AND THE 
GOLD STAR. 

After speaking of the “Work in the Trenches at Home” by the Red Cross, 
he mentioned with special emphasis the great work done by the women at the 
head of the following committees: Mrs. Newman Durell, Knitting and Sewing; 
Mrs. Courtland Freese and Miss Lillian Elkins, Surgical Dressings; Mrs. Wm. 
B. Ely, Women’s Liberty Loan, also, Home Nursing, also pianist and musical 
leader. He regretted the absence of several of the boys who could not leave 
their positions taken since they returned and come the long distance. He 
mentioned those still in the service—Frank Buffum, Dr. Burt W. Carr, Everett 
Hall, Clarence Barton, Louis Paul Girouard, Russell Weldon, Ivan Yeaton. 
Then he spoke of the six boys who had made the supreme sacrifice—four of 
them sleeping in France and two at home: Earl W. Cram, Ezra Dupuis, 
Alpha J. Danis, William A. Peterson, William E. Smith and Fred W. Sleeper. 
The address to these were the following two poems: 





The Evening Star by Harold Seton 


“The evening star a child espied, 
The one star in the sky. 

“Ts that God’s service flag?” he cried, 
And waited for reply. 


The mother paused a moment ere 
She told the little one: 

“Yes, that is why the star is there! 
God gave His only Son!” 


My Star 


I have a star of gold on my breast, 

A star of strife, a star of rest; 

It marks a sword-thrust through my heart, 
It tells of glory and of pain, 

Of bitter loss and wondrous gain, 

Of youth that played the hero’s part. 


O, star of gold upon my breast, 

Tell of those stars that he loved best; 
He bore the stripes, he suffered all 

To keep our banner free from stain; 
He hath not given all in vain 

In answering his Nation’s call. 


O, star of hope upon my breast, 
Strengthen the faith I have professed ; 
He died that nations might be free; 
Help me to live for truth and right, 
And with my woman’s soul to fight 
Nerved by his immortality. 
(Caroline Ticknor of the Vigilantes) 
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Rev. W. Scott was the next speaker. He congratulated those who had 
in charge the arrangement of Old Home Week for their successful manage- 
ment. He regarded it as interesting that two speakers at the banquet dif- 
fering in their views as to the League of Nations frankly expressed their 
differences. He believed free speech and discussion helpful to final sound 
opinion. He thought in some form a League of Nations was inevitable and 
that the United States would be safer and more useful in such a league 
than out of it. 


Mrs. Newman Durell was next introduced and read the following verses: 


A Sock Song 


Once on a time she made him socks— 
Frivolous, fluffy things in blue 

Or palest pink, with tiny loops 

To pull the dainty ribbons through, 
Hummed a little song the while 

Her fingers flew so deft and fleet; 
“Through all his life—where’er they go— 
God keep the path of my baby’s feet!” 


But that was twenty years ago! 

Today, she’s knitting just the same— 

Long woolen hose, for the son who’s gone 
To play his part in war’s grim game— 
And she prays her song, as her needles fly, 
Fashioning socks for a warrior meet; 
“God, where the dangers thickest be, 
Guard safe the way of my soldier’s feet!” 


(Mazie Caruthers) 


Mrs. Courtland Freese was called upon and read the poem entitled: 


The Woman Behind the Man 


Yes—I grant they’re the U. S. Army 
Standing there three in a row; 

The man in the garb of the workshop, 
The soldier, the man with a hoe. 

And I wouldn’t belittle their service— 
All part of a splendid plan— 

But I want you to think for a moment 
Of the woman behind the man. 


War! Ah, the word strikes terror 

To the heart of womankind, 

It hasn’t a place in her scheme of life, 

Nor a chord of response in her mind. 

But look—she has squared her shoulders, 
“Tt has come—I must do what I can.” 

And she finds her work—did she ever shirk? 
This woman behind the man? 


Not in the line of battle— 

Is that the one place for the brave? 

But just in back in the hospital shack, 

Who measured the service she gave? 

Tireless, sleepless, unfaltering, 

Never heeding the risk she ran, 

Strength she spent—strength she gave; hers a passion to save, 
This woman behind the man. 


And back in the homes they are leaving— 

These boys fired with patriots’ zeal— 

Linked so close to her life—sweetheart, mother, or wife— 
Can she answer the great appeal? 
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Ah! What of the tireless sewers, 

Of the knitting needles that fly, 

Of the thought and the care; food to save and to spare, 
This is her mute reply 


Paint us another picture, 
Artist with thoughtful brow, 
Put them all three in the front, but see 
That she has a place there now. 
The soldier boy—how we love him !— 
The farmer, the workingman— 
But isn’t there space—just some modest place— 
For the woman behind the man?” 
(Lettie Vanderveer) 


Mr. George Denyen of Boston, Mass., was the last speaker. He said 
the returned soldier would in the future regard his service as a great and 
valued experience. He told several pleasant Negro, Scotch and Irish war 
stories and concluded with the poem of G. D. Mayo on 


The Blue and the Gray 


Here’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of Grant be with you all 

As the Sons of the North advance. 


And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 

As the Sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 

As the Sons of the Flag advance. 


During the evening three cheers were given for Lieut. Col. J. Frank 
Drake whose letter was read by Judge Jenkins, for William Vien, a Pittsfield 
soldier, who won the Croix de Guerre with palm, and for President E. P. 
Sanderson. 

The exercises at the Banquet closed at midnight with singing “Auid Lang 
Syne” and were followed by dancing by the returned soldiers avd their friends. 





OLD HOME DAY SPORTS. 


The members of the Sports Committee were P. W. Sherburne, Chairman, 
E. N. Harriman, B. A. Lougee, Camille Grenier. 

List of events and winners of first and second places, Old Home Day, 1919, 
beginning at 9 a. m. Contests on Drake Athletic Field. 


100 yd. dash (Senior) 


1st. Kenneth Robinson, Silver Medal. 
2nd. Albert Marden, Bronze Medal. 


100 yd. dash (Junior) 


1st. Joseph Cloutier, Silver Medal. 
2nd. Ezra Barton, Bronze Medal. 


50 yd. dash (Senior) 
1st. Albert Marden, Silver Medal. 
2nd. Kenneth Robinson, Bronze Medal. 
50 yd. dash (Junior) 


1st. Joseph Cloutier, Silver Medal. 
2nd. Ezra Barton, Bronze Medal. 
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Standing High Jump (Open event) 
1st. Kenneth Robinson, Silver Medal, 4 feet, 4 inches. 
2nd. Hector Drolet, Bronze Medal, 4 feet, 3 inches. 





Running High Jump (Open) 
1st. Osmund Jackson, Silver Medal, 4 feet, 9 inches. 
2nd. Kenneth Robinson, Bronze Medal, 4 feet, 8 inches. 


Running Broad Jump (Open) 


1st. Osmund Jackson, Silver Medal, 16 feet, 344 inches. 
2nd. Kenneth Robinson, Bronze Medal, 15 feet, 1134 inches. 


Standing Broad Jump (Open) 


ist. Kenneth Robinson, Silver Medal, 8 feet, 4% inches. 
2nd. Albert Marden, Bronze Medal, 8 feet, 1 inch. 


Base-Ball Throwing Contest (Open) 
1st. Frank Fowle, Ribbon with Clasp, 284 feet. 











Rest House and Tennis Courts, Drake Field 


Old Home Day Afternoon Program i 
Exercises at Carpenter Memorial Library. 


The procession of the enlisted men of Pittsfield formed at 1:15 p. m. at 
the Washington House Square and after a march, preceded by the Pittsfield 
American Band, halted before the Carpenter Memorial Library where the 
Tablet exercises took place. 

Unveiling of Memorial Tablet in Library 


Poets CHROCTEREIO) occ cc kvcccccccevcesessucececcsat tens .. Dorothy Maxfield 
DOORN BOON oi. KiiSiweecceksseesenevecenceasacees Hon. H. B. Fischer 
Acceptance of Memorial Tablet and Giving it into care of F. S. Jenkins, as 

CUBROGIEED 6668s cect eccwcas tees J. H. Jenness, Chairman of Selectmen 
Reply of Custodian and Town Historian ............eeeeeeees F. S. Jenkins 


Retirement of Soldiers accompanied by Pittsfield Band 
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NAMES ON THE MEMORIAL TABLET. 


Honor Roll 1919 


Erected by the Citizens of Pittsfield in grateful memory of her sons who served 
their country in the World War. 


Adams, John V. 
Adams, Paul 

Adams, William A. 
Bachelder, Clifton R. 
Barton, Clarence L. 
Bates, Kenneth C. 
Blackstone, Earl W. 
Bouchard, Dozilva M. 
Brandt, Carl G. 
Brock, Charles H. 
Brock, Scott W. 
Brown, Sidney H. 
Buffum, Frank H. 
Carr, Burt W. 

Carr, Raymond L. 
Caswell, Burton J. 
Cheney, Clifford A. 
Clark, John S. 

Cote, Alfred 
*Cram, Earl W. 
Creasey, Norman 
Crocker, John M. 
Cronin, Edward A. 
Commings, Mack 
Cutler, Lew S. 
Cutler, Scott A. 
*Danis, Alpha J. 
Desgranges, Joseph L. 
Dion, Nazaire 
Doughty, Sidney C. 
Drake, James Frank 
Drollet, Orgenore 
Drollet, Osee J. 
Drollet, Rosario V. 
Dubuc, Philias N. 
Ducette, Alexe E. 
*Dupuis, Ezra. 
Emerson, Fred E. 
Emerson, Richard C. 
Emerson, Warren E. 
Feuerstein, Abraham 
Folsom, Hiram Tuttle 
Freese, George E. 
French, Scott 
Garland, Richard R. 
Genest, William J. 
Girouard, Louis H. 


Glines, Charles E. 
Goodwin, Cyrus, Jr. 
Goodwin, Leslie R. 
Hall, Edmund A. 
Hall, Everett A. 
Hast, Augustus T. 
Heinis, Alfred 
Heywood, W. Harold 
Hill, Carroll E. 
Hodgdon, Charles E. 
Houle, Edmund 
Jackson, David F. 
Joy, George E. 

Joy, Harvey W. 
Laro, Emaile J. 
Leduc, John M. 
Mitchell, Ralph G. 
Nutter, Franklin H. 
Oshier, William E. 
Page, Albert E. 
Pellissier, Adelard R. 
*Peterson, William A. 
Philbrick, George H. 
Picard, Albe 

Potter, Waldo B. 
Prescott, Frank W. 
Raymond, Charles J. 
Reil, Fred J. 
Robbins, Ivan C. 
Sargent, Arthur F. 
Sargent, Ralph L. 
Scott, Robert C. 
*Sleeper, Fred W. 
Smith, Clifton A. 
Smith, Roland A. 
*Smith, W. E. 

Smith Ernest M. 
Steele, Ralph E. 
Tasker, William M. 
Towle, Edward L. 
Vien, William L. 
Weeks, Chester R. 
Weldon, Everett D. 
Weldon, Russell F. 
Wheeler, Vernon BE. 
Yeaton, Conrad D. 
Yeaton, Ivan A. 


Yorke, Arthur E. 


Mr. Fisher’s Dedicatory Address. 


Honorable Board of Selectmen: 


The Committee chosen by the voters of this town at the Annual Meeting held 
in March of this year to decide upon, procure, and erect a suitable memorial 
for its sons who served their country in the World War, have carried out their 
duty to the best of their ability and present this evidence of that fact. The 
several members considered carefully the matter of names, material, form and 
location, deciding finally and unanimously upon the Tablet here placed upon 


the wall of this Public Institution. 
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Enduring bronze perpetuates our knowledge, through unborn generations, 
that Pittsfield breeds and fosters the type of Americans who have proven they 
may be relied upon to the death, when the liberties of the world are threatened. 

This tablet bears the many names of our youth who had their rebirth in 
the baptism of that cataclysm, six giving their lives. 

Here in imperishable metal is inscribed the proudest, most grateful record 
any Community may make, hold inviolate and pass on to be received as_ sacred 
heritage by posterity. 

May the rays of the morning sun, as it strikes through the casement across 
its lettered face, glinting, warming, each separate name, flashing each Golden 
Star, surcharge this cold metal, until vitalized with a compelling magnetism, 
mute yet eloquent, it becomes as the very voice of Destiny, giving forth its 
quickening message of loyalty, service, sacrifice for Country and Humanity: 

To all who may follow 
Even as we have followed—This, 
WE ALSO GAVE—THAT YOU MAY ALSO GIVE. 


Acceptance of Tablet. 


Mr. Jenness. 


It is a pleasure in behalf of the town to accept your report. We deem 
highly the privilege of receiving this beautiful emblem dedicated to Pittsfield 
boys and we feel proud of the honor. We compliment your committee on the 
efficient manner in which you have performed your duty. 


Mr. Jenkins, it is an added pleasure to entrust to you this tablet. We feel 
that it can be placed in no better hands. 


Reply of Mr. Jenkins. 

I consider it as an honor to the Institution to have such a tablet, such a 
memorial for the boys who. went overseas to fight for a better and a higher 
civilization, and you can be assured that as long as I have the honor of being 
at the head of this Institution, I shall consider it a sacred trust. (To the boys) 
There is another memorial and record for you. Your names will be inscribed 
on the state record at Concord and, as town historian, I shall compile that 
record. On it will be placed your name, age, department of service, name of 
nearest relative, date of discharge and other data concerning yourselves. It 
is desired to have a complete and accurate record of your service. 





Exercises at Park 


Music, Community Chorus ...... eabadanesioeas Mrs. Newman Durell, Leader 
ARES OE WEISS 665s d6cs ii sae cde ees tacn aces E. P. Sanderson, President 
Announcements and Cheers for Dr. B. W. Carr, former Red Cross Chairman 


Rev. W. I. Sweet 
Music 


5 ieee ince rn eis alee wiaRiaans ata Sb be bU Wee clesieleise sy ee site HCMEINEEEEET NEO 
Introduction of Lt.-Gov. Cox of Massachusetts ........--.... E. P. Sanderson 
SIND “Kis usa wisk Sidi aces eRe RE eee ales wie Lt.-Gov. Channing H. Cox 
Reading of letters of former citizems ...........ccccecetsscccces N. S. Drake 
BEE cbeundsdcdcwcaccedeadndessaness eer Tere rere Community Chorus 


On the platform were officers of the association, visitors and former resi- 

dents of Pittsfield, and representatives of neighboring towns. 
Address of Mr. E. P. Sanderson, President of Old Home Day Association 

It is an honor to stand in this company and to greet the sons and daughters 
of the best of towns, for it is true, that those fields are the dearest which we 
tread earliest. It is also an honor to succeed, as I have, the two most dis- 
tinguished citizens of this town, Ex-Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle and Hon. Sherburne 
J. Winslow. Their memory is fresh in our hearts. I want to stop and pay 
tribute to them for what they have done during their lives and for their devo- 
tion to this town and all of its citizens. Sixteen years ago under Governor 
Tuttle and in the following years under Mr. Wislow’s leadership we enjoyed 
Old Home Day. We could not then realize the tremendous changes which were 
to come. It is undoubtedly true that we shall never again find in this fine old 
town the same condition of affairs that existed before this war, a change which 
has been brought home to us so forcibly. I want to say to the boys here that 
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while there are six gold stars on the tablet it is fortunate, and we rejoice, that 
there are not still more. 

No one under present conditions can attempt to predict the future condition 
of affairs, no one can tell boundaries and kingdoms, or democracies or how our own 
country may be affected, but we must have faith and courage in the future. 
While our children may not live under the conditions of the past or receive the 
benefits of the past, they may enjoy better conditions even than in the hundreds 
or thousands of years that have preceded. 

Four hundred and twenty-seven years ago this month Columbus first dis- 
covered this country. This is a short period as time goes. This month of 
August has been noted for the fact that Columbus at that time sailed into the 
new world. 

I venture to read the poem of Joaquin Miller on Columbus, a poem remark- 


ably suited to the condition of affairs to-day. It expresses the faith all men 
should have in the future. 


Columbus by Joaquin Miller 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now we must pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral speak what shall I say?’ 

“Why say ‘Sail on! sail on; and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washes his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 
They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say—” 
He said: “Sail on, sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled; 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn! 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 
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Mr. Sanderson’s Introduction of Lieutenant-Governor Cox. 


Lieutenant-Governor Cox’s ancestors lived here from time immemorial and 
he himself was born in Manchester, N. H., but he says the happiest time of his 
life has been the vacations he has spent in Pittsfield. 

Channing Cox is well-known everywhere. There are Channing Cox clubs 
everywhere. Although I am a democrat I always vote for Channing Cox and 
I have his pledge that when he is Governor or President, he will come here and 
deliver the Old Home Day oration. 


Speech delivered by Lieutenant-Governor Cox 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
For the kindly words of your President and for your friendly greeting I 
am most grateful. It is true as the President has said I did not have the great 














Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Parade 


privilege of being born here in Pittsfield and, therefore, I suppose, I must say 
that I was not “to the manor born”, but I am only once removed because my 
good mother was born here and here have lived members of my family who 
have been here since the community was settled. The happiest days of my 
life have been spent here. Here too my good uncle lived and in his quiet way, 
holding to his own opinions, he led one of the most useful lives I have known, 
and he inspired young men and young women to high endeavor and gave them 
an equipment with which they could go out and lead lives of service in the 
world. He was a schoolmaster which I regard as one of the most honored 
professions. Would that there were more of them! 

It is a great satisfaction to come back here, for where is there a prettier 
spot than on these hills, where have people lived more contented lives, and 
where have so many men and women gone forth in the world and led lives of 
usefulness and service in every line of endeavor? I am grateful to be asked 
to come here. It seems to me that one of the finest things New Hampshire 
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has ever done was the step forward it took under the leadership of Governor 
Rollins when he established Old Home Week. When I meet a man in the city 
who likes to talk of his home back in the country, I know immediately that 
he is ninety per cent good. How fine it is that once a year the sons and 
daughters can be summoned back to the old hearth stone and once more be 
inspired by those blessed associations of youth! For there is nothing else in 
the world so gripping and personal as they are. So we have come back from 
a distance to greet these old friends and see these old scenes. We do well 
to recall those old families who have lived here in happiness and contentment 
and those homely virtues which have ever made New Hampshire distinguished. 
In these days when there are so many problems hard of solution, we do well 
to turn back again to their lives and to the principles of people who had to 
cut their garments from the cloth they had and were compelled to govern 
their expenses according to their income and who lived peacefully and without 
everlastingly trying to keep up with somebody who lived next door. I say we 
do well to reall those homely virtues which have made us come back here to-day. 

We are especially glad to-day to come back to Pittsfield not only to see 
those who formerly lived here, but also those young men who a year ago to-day 
were absent, but who, thank God, are here to-day. We are glad that when the 
great test came it was found that men of our own time, men of our own day 
and generation had kept alive the spirit and principles of the fathers and the 
patriotism which had been theirs, and when their country called, were ready 
to go forward and give everything, including life itself. They made still more 
lustrous the proud name of New Hampshire. “Comparisons are odious,” but 
when we look over the record of the contribution of the New England boys to 
their country, we feel proud and offer tribute to the fidelity and devotion of the 
Yankee boys of the Army and Navy. 

James Russell Lowell, whose one-hundredth anniversary was celebrated 
this past year, tells of taking a walking trip through the White Mountains and 
Franconia Notch. When he was near the spot from which he hoped to see the 
Old Man of the Mountain, the great wonder work of Nature, he approached 
& man cutting trees beside the road and said, “Can you tell me where is the best 
place to see the Old Man of the Mountain?’ The wood chopper shrugged his 
shoulders and replied: “I don’t know. I have never seen it-” Mr. Lowell ex- 
claimed, “Do you mean to tell me that you have lived near this great wonder 
that men and women come from far and even from across the water to see and 
that you have never seen it?’ The wood chopper answered, “That is true. 
I have never seen it.” Mr. Lowell told the wood chopper what he thought of 
him. Then the wood chopper asked, “Suppose you come from Boston, don’t 
you?” Mr. Lowell admitted it. “Boston!” sighed the wood chopper ‘Oh, 
Boston, what wouldn’t I give if once before I die I might take a trip to Boston 
and how I would like to go to Concord and Lexington and I believe that if I 
could stand on Bunker Hill, my happiness would be complete. I presume you 
walk over there every Sunday afternoon, don’t you?” Mr. Lowell replied re- 
luctantly he never went but once and then in the company of his father. The 
wood chopper made reply: “Things we can have for nothing and for half 
price are those things which we do not care for at all.” I see, however, that 
you still care for things which you can have for nothing. I hope that we may 
grip with hook and steel some of the great fundamentals of this country and 
the principles on which it was established for we need to go back to them if 
we are to go forward. 

Democracy does not mean, “I am as good as you,” but democracy should 
mean, “You are as good as I.” If democracy is worth all the cost of life and 
treasure which was so gladly poured out in its defense, then how important 
it is that we to-day here in America should do everything in our power to keep 
democracy pure, to make it mean everything that these men thought it meant 
when they were ready to give their lives to its defense. Our most virile 
American, Theodore Roosevelt, said that while we should strive constantly to 
make opportunity equal for all men, yet every man should be taught to under- 
stand that equality of opportunity also meant equality of responsibility. I hope 
the time will come for every man to enjoy the reward of his toil and labor, 
his industry and of his skill and genius, and that it will be possible always 
for a man to climb the ladder of success and that he may be permitted to take 
with him his children and to give them opportunities and possibilities which 
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may have been denied to him. But this cannot be a real democracy that is 
worth saving when we permit in our country men to take in their own hands 
the enforcement of the law or permit them to intimidate the officers of the law, 
or when we allow any organization or group of organizations to become bigger 
than the government itself. It is not a democracy when we allow men to march 
through the streets carrying a red flag, an emblem which means lack of respect 
for law and disbelief in religion. There is room for only one flag in our country 
and that is the one the boys carried with them into battle. 

There are men who cannot read and write the English language. They 
can have no idea of the aspirations of the great free people of this country. 
We must teach them and win them over to the principles of Americanism. But 
there are men who can read and write English who are opposed to this govern- 
ment and even now are trying to undermine the institutions under which they 
have lived and prospered. Now the time has come for virile communities, 
led by virile men, to stand forth and say to those who are opposed to America, 
“There is no room for such as you and you can take ship to another country.” 

The keynote of the watch-word of the day here in America has been given 
by the President of the Old Home Day Association—the forward look, a look 
of hope and a look of faith. We all ought to be optimists. There is every 
reason why we should be optimists. A good definition of an optimist has been 
given as a man who can come home at the close of day and sit down and make 
lemonade out of the lemons that have been handed to him during the day. 

Our good Mayor Logan of Worcester, called generally the first citizen of 
Worcester, a Scotchman and one who is proud of it, tells this story. , 

A Scotch lad went out to fight at the beginning of the war and was badly 
shot to pieces. He was sent home with his right arm gone at the shoulder. 
A nice old lady tried to console him. “My, isn’t it awful the way you have 
been treated!” she said. “It might have been worse.” “Why, how could it 
have been worse?” He said, “I might have had my month’s pay in my right 
arm as it was shot away.” The world is full of such optimism but is also full 
of pessimism. But we must brush it aside. An educated man said the other 
day, “America has seen her best day. I believe that the clock has struck twelve 
for the future of America.” Let us not have this point of view. Think of what 
our country has endured in the past two years and think of the way the people 
of this country came together as one man to carry out the purposes of the 
government. You know the story of the lost Battalion. It was lost in the 
Argonne Forest. They were surrounded by Germans, for three days were with- 
out food and were cut off from any communication from the rear. The German 
leader put up a signal for them to surrender. The leader of the American unit, 
a son of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, said to the boys, “Shall we surrender?” 
Back came unanimously a chorus of “No!” Major Whittlesly made a reply 
to the German which will become historic. The Americans went forward. 
broke the German lines and the morale of the Germans was dimmed from that 
day. Who were the men who composed this lost Battalion? They were fruit 
venders, push cart drivers, men who had worked in sweat shops in New York 
and many of them were born in foreign countries. They came here for a chance 
to better their condition of life and they were willing to give everything they 
had to hand down that opportunity to their children. America was found to 
be sound at the core and the heart of America beats true. Yes, the people of 
America to-day are sound and their hearts beat true. Whenever any issue 
is presented to them, they can be counted upon to do the right thing. They 
are not self-seekers and they are not constantly seeking commercial gain. They 
are willing to go out to save their own souls. The world looks to America now 
for progress and leadership. Let us have faith in our fellowmen and faith in 
this country. America is the only nation which is the creditor nation of the 
world; it is the only nation whose great industrial machinery is intact. But 
let us rather go back to some of the first principles of this community and to 


the founders of the nation in the past. Let us offer too the prayer of the 
Cambridge poet: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
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We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs. of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Where shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempests roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with: thee,—are all with thee. 


And let us be dedicated to the great principles of this country and to fulfilling 
the mission which was given to America to lead this country and the world to 
a greater and better future where there shall be more of justice, more of right- 
eousness and where there shall be liberty eternal. 





BASEBALL GAME. 


At 4.30 P. M., a baseball game took place at Drake Field between the teams 
of Pittsfield and Penacook. The score was Penacook, 8; Pittsfield, 0. Suitably 
inscribed ribbons were awarded to the members of the winning team. 









































GRAND STAND ORAXE 





Grand Stand at Drake Field 
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BAND CONCERT. 


Old Home Day ended with a Band Concert by the Pittsfield American 
Band, Clifton A. Smith, Conductor, in the Academy Park. 


Program 
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Star Spangled Banner. 





The observance of Old Home Week for 1919 as to attendance and other 
features was one of the most successful ever held in the town. The registration 
of visitors was not made but partial lists may be found in the current issues 
of the Valley Times. 





JUST A COTTAGE QUAINT AND OLD 


By Katherine Call Simonds 


In a cottage far away, where the twilight shadows play, 
All the fireside folk of memory abide, 
And before me, to and fro, gowned in days of long ago, 
All the yesteryears go trooping — side. 
» rs 
Oh, the lure of orchard lanes, waving fields and ripening grains, 
How they bid my feet in paths of old to roam, 
And my eyes with tears o’erfill as my quickening fancies thrill 
In the yesteryears of dear old home sweet home. 


Just a cottage quaint and old, ’neath a sky of sunset gold, 
Where I greet my fireside faces, one by one, 

Oh, ’tis there my heart will bide till the lengthening eventide 
Of the yesteryears of life shall all be done. 


Franklin, N. H. 














THE LATE WARREN BROWN 


When the late Hon. Warren Brown 
of Hampton Falls passed away, Sep- 
tember 19, there ended a career of 
public service notable for both its 
length and its breadth, for the num- 
ber of years it covered and for the 
variety of important offices that it 
included. Mr. Brown ‘‘died in the 
harness,”’ being representative in the 
Legislature of 1919 from his town, 
the same town of which he had been 
chosen selectman in 1868, his span 
of almost continuous public service 
thus covering more than half a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Brown was born, August 11, 
1836, on the farm where he died and 
where he always had lived. He was 
the only son of John B. and Sarah M. 
(Leavitt) Brown and was a descend- 
ant in the seventh generation from 
John Brown, one of the first settlers 
of the town of Hampton; while 
other New Hampshire pioneers were 
included among his ancestors. 

He was educated in the public 
schools and, at Rockingham Academy 
in his native town and at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

In 1858, soon after Mr. Brown had 
attained his majority, his father died, 
and the young man succeeded to the 
management of the home farm, in 
whose history ancestors of Daniel 
Webster figure. This farm Mr. 
Brown enlarged and improved, and 
upon it, in 1879, he erected a set of 
buildings which made it one of the 
rural show places of the state for 
many years. 

Agriculture was Mr. Brown’s vo- 
cation through life and to it he 
devoted himself with a success in 
which diligence and intelligence had 
equally important parts. Upon many 
aspects of farm life he was considered 
an authority and he was a frequent 
contributor to the Country Gentleman 
and other leading agricultural papers 
of the country. From 1879 to 1890 


he was president of the New Hamp- . 


shire Agricultural Society and for a 
quarter of a century he was treasurer 
of the New England Agricultural 
Society. For twenty-four years he 
served on the board of trustees of the 
New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts, being the 
president of the board for four years. 

Always interested in that which 
was for the best interests of country 
life, Mr. Brown was active in the 
promotion of electric railway building 
in his section of the state. 

As has been said, Mr. Brown’s 
first public office was that of select- 
man, to which he was elected in 1868. 
In the following year he was made 
chairman of the board. In 1872-73, 
in 1880, in 1882, in 1896, and, with 
the exception of one year, continu- 
ously since that time, he had been 
moderator of the town meetings. 

A staunch Republican in politics, 
Mr. Brown was long a member of: the 
state committee of that party and 
prominent and influential in its 
councils. In 1884 he was a delegate 
to the National Republican Conven- 
tion and in 1908 was a presidential 
elector. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the 
state Senates of 1872-73 and 1873-74 
being chairman of the standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and a member 
of the committees on Railroads and 
Banks. Among his colleagues were 
Joshua G. Hall of Dover and Warren 
F. Daniell of Franklin, afterwards 
Congressmen, and Gen. Charles H. 
Burns of Wilton. Mr. Brown was 
the last survivor of the state senators 
of the decade, 1870-80. 

In 1879-81 Mr. Brown was a mem- 
ber of Governor Natt Head’s execu- 
tive council, and at the time of his 
death was the oldest living ex-coun- 
cilor in point of service—a distinction 
which now falls to Hon. Benjamin A. 
Kimball of Concord. 

Reversing the usual order of pro- 
cedure, Mr. Brown did not serve in 
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the state House of Representatives 
until after he had sat in the higher 
bodies of the Senate and Council. 
His first term in the House, however, 
was that very important session of 
1887, which will never be forgotten 
in the political and railroad history 
of the state. 

Hampton Falls is one of many towns 
in the state which make it an almost 
universal rule not to send any of its 
citizens more than once to the Legis- 
lature; but in 1918 an exception was 
made in the case of Mr. Brown and 
he was elected unanimously to the 
General Court of 1919, receiving both 
the Republican and Democratic nom- 
inations at the primary. 

When the vital statistics of this 
Legislature were compiled it was 
found that Mr. Brown was its oldest 
member, with one exception; and this 
fact, together with the amount and 
distinction of his public service, made 
him a marked figure throughout the 
session. By vote of the House he 
was exempted from the lottery of seat 
drawing and was given a chair in 
“Statesmen’s Row,” directly in front 
of the Speaker’s rostrum. At the 
close of the session he was presented 
by his fellow members with a gold- 
headed cane which he greatly prized. 

Mr. Brown was appointed by 
Speaker Tobey upon the standing 
committee on Agricultural College. 
He was constant in his attendance 
upon the sessions of the House and in 
his attention to the proceedings. It 
was a source of deep regret to him in 
his last days that his failing health 
made him unable to attend the special 
session of the Legislature which con- 
vened in the month of his death. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the 
Public Library Committee of his town. 
His lifelong interest in literary pur- 
suits, in historical research and in 
his native town resulted in his au- 
thorship of one of the best works of its 
kind with which New Hampshire has 
been favored, his history of Hampton 
Falls, published in 1900; it is accu- 
rate, interesting and exhaustive; it 
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contains much that appeals to the 
general reader. In 1918 he brought 
out a second volume, containing much 
in church history and other matters 
not previously recorded. 

Mr. Brown was especially interested 
in Masonry, in which he had attained 
the 32d degree. He became a mem- 
ber of Star inthe East Lodge of Exeter, 
November 11, 1869. In Exeter he 
was also a member of St. Alban Chap- 
ter, of which he was past high priest, 
and of Olivet Council. He was a 
member of De Witt Clinton Com- 
mandery, K. T., of Portsmouth, and 
attended the conclave of the Grand 
Commandery recently held at San 
Francisco. In other lines of Masonry 
Mr. Brown belonged to the Lodge of 
Perfection at Portsmouth, Rose Croix 
Chapter at Dover and the Nashua 
Consistory. He was also a member 
of Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine, 
Boston. 

“Nature richly endowed Warren 
Brown,” says the Exeter News-Letter, 
his “home” paper. ‘Cast in a large 
frame, he had an attractive and 
imposing presence and was a fine type 
of manly beauty. His engaging qual- 
many. His judgment 
of men and events was sound. He 
was a close and shrewd observer and 
this lent a special value and interest 
to the communications with which he 
occasionally favored the News-Letter. 
In his passing Hampton Falls and this 
section have sustained no slight loss.” 

On January 1, 1867, Mr. Brown was 
happily married to Miss Sarah G. 
Norris, a native of Dover, but reared 
in Lowell. She died on January 24, 
1917, a few days after the celebration 
of their golden wedding. Two of his 
four children survive Mr. Brown: 
Arthur W. Brown and Mrs. Roscoe 
F. Swain, both of Hampton Falls. 

The funeral was held at the home 
on Sunday, September 21, with a very 
large attendance and a wealth of floral 
tributes. Rev. Edward Green of 
Exeter officiated, and De Witt Clinton 
Commandery performed its impress- 
ive service. 











RASPBERRYING 


By Mary E. Hough 
They’ve been a ras-ber-ing, 
I’ll wager anything, 
Up there near the Lanes’s,—that patch called Oregon! 
Did you see Sam Jones and Ned, 
With a milk-pail foaming red? 
They were ‘‘traipsing’”’ home across our very lawn. 


Why don’t we go ras-ber-ing, 
Now we’re vacation-ing? 
If you don’t care for hiking so very far away, 
The old home farm has places 
Where we can tan our faces, 
In case we don’t find picking that will pay. 


I’d be happy as a king 
To go a ras-ber-ing, 
Along the swale of cat-tails, that’s next the lily-pond. 
You say they’re dried up there? 
Well, we’d find them anywhere, 
In the hog-lot and the ‘“‘ Mossy-Place”’ beyond. 


We'll breakfast on the wing, 
And after ras-ber-ing, 
We'll eat our lunch in Long Woods,—you know the pair of bars. 
The shrub you have to drink 
ll give Barley Corn the blink,— 
For a fan I'll take the big straw-hat of Pa’s. 


Oh, hurrah for ras-ber-ing! 
Don’t the tanagers still sing 
Down in the “Slash” of briers, so full of underbrush? 
Haven’t sung for these ten years? 
Why, what ails the little dears? 
But anyhow, there’s still the hermit thrush. 


Yes, I know that ras-ber-ing 
Was not without its sting 
Of gnats and skeets,—or inch-worms by the yard; 
So [’ll take the citronell. 
At least we’ll stay ‘‘a spell,” 
But I never cared ’bout working very hard. 





But what’s the tale you bring 
"Bout the Jones’ boys’ ras-ber-ing? 
The berries were ‘“‘so scat’rin’ and so skurse,”’ 
They camouflaged their pail, 
Pretty nearly to the bail? 
Then you bought the rest for me, out of your purse? 


But still childishly I cling 
To the ghost of ras-ber-ing, 
And not the thing itself (though that must be kept hid). 
It’s really just the thought 
Of the lovely old farm-lot, 
For I don’t care much for ‘‘ras-br’ys’’—never did! 


Lebanon, N. H. 











THE SEQUEL 
A Study of Three Men and a Girl 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


(Synopsis of first nine chapters: Helena Castle is the child of a love match between the 
son of an old Boston family and the daughter of a patent medicine millionaire and a chorus 
girl. Her father died; her mother’s people lost their wealth; and her mother supported herself 
and her child in a small New England town by doing needlework. Harry Stone, son of the 
wealthiest farmer in the county, loves Helena and asks her to marry him. But she goes 
away to school where she meets Nancy Hutchinson, of a Boston family in a different 
social stratum from the Castles. Nancy’s brother, Robert becomes very devoted to Helena, 
but she cares no more for him than for Harry, whose graduation from the State Agricultural 
College she attends at the earnest desire of her mother, who would like to have her marry 
Harry. Then she attends Commencement Week at Harvard and is a guest of the Hutch- 
insons at their Beverly summer place, where she meets Roger Lorraine, famous Harvard 











athlete and coach, whose methods of love-making differ from those of Harry Stone and 


Robert Hutchinson. 


Her engagement to Roger is followed by a few days of perfect happiness, 


ended by the news brought by Harry Stone that Helena’s mother is seriously ill.) 


x 

Fifteen minutes later I left the 
Hutchinson’s house, so stunned and 
dazed that I hardly realized what was 
happening. I came to myself in my 
own room with the smell of whiskey 
very strong about me. Clarice was 
bathing my head with ice-water, while 
Roger was kneeling beside me, kissing 
my hands, and Mrs. Hutchinson and 
Nancy, apparently unconcerned at 
his presence, were flinging toilet 
articles and clothes into my suit-case. 
Somehow I got to my feet. 

“Never mind those,’ I managed 
to say, “‘the only thing that matters 
is to get home at once.” Roger 
handed me my motor coat and bonnet, 
and lifting me in his arms, carried me 
straight to Harry’s automobile, and 
put me in it. 

“T’ll be with you tomorrow after- 
noon,” he said. ‘‘There must be 
some place in the village where I can 
stay—lI’ll find one, that’s all!” He 
held me very close and kissed me 
repeatedly. ‘‘My darling—my poor 
little girl.” 

Robert began to crank the machine. 
“Start her up, Harry!’’ he said, 
‘‘vou’re losing time. I’ve telephoned 
to Boston to have Dr. French and 
the best nurse he can lay his hands on 
start at once in his motor, and they’ll 





get there before you do. Don’t be a 
baby, Helena, such reports are always 
exaggerated.” 

The cheap little automobile fairly 
flew that night, and as soon as I felt 
better, I asked Harry a few questions. 
But there was not much to tell. 
Besides, he kept choking, and rub- 
bing the tears from his eyes with his 
great fists, and all this made him 
incoherent. At last controlling him- 
self a little, he said, 

“When that man—I don’t know 
his name—comes tomorrow after- 
noon, I’ll meet him at the train and 
take him to our house. He’ll be 
comfortable there, at any rate, and 
you can see him easily the first 
second that you can leave your 
mother.” 

“Thank you, Harry,” I 
‘“‘vou’re—you’re awfully good.” 

“No, I’m not,” he replied, ‘but 
I’ll do what I can for you—it’s pre- 
cious little.”’ 

The automobile swung up sharply 
in front of my mother’s little house. 
Mrs. Stone was standing in the door- 
way, and, with a cry, ran forward. 

“Praise be you’ve got here, my 
precious lamb,”’ she cried, “don’t you 
fret none. I hope Harry hasn’t 
scared you half to death. A doctor 
and a nurse has just got here from 


said, 
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Boston, and they say there’s lots of 
hope.” 
* * * ok ok 

It was evening of the next day 
before I left my mother’s room, the 
large peaceful room that she and I 
had shared so many years. She was 
not delirious, but lay in a stupor, her 
arms stretched out over the white 
spread. My entrance made no im- 
pression on her whatever, but Miss 
Houston, the nurse, said that it was 
possible that she might wake any 
minute, and ask for me, so I drew a 
chair beside the bed and waited. 
The nurse went back and_- forth, 
putting things to rights in the dis- 
ordered room, with that efficiency 
and quiet haste which the kindest 
and most loving amateur can never 
attain; she asked very few questions, 
seeming to know by intuition where 
to look for a duster and a dry mop, 
and where the linen chest ought to 
be. In a few minutes my bed, in 
which Mrs. Stone had evidently been 
sleeping herself, was smooth and 
fresh, the rows of sticky bottles and 
tumblers had vanished, the bureau 
was tidy, the bathroom immaculate. 
Then she came to my mother and 
took her pulse. 

‘“There’s no change,”’ she said, “I 
don’t need to call the doctor just yet, 
he’s getting a little hard-earned sleep, 
poor man; and do you know I think 
this lovely lady needs a bath, and 
fresh linen, and the tangles combed 
out of that glorious, golden hair, 
more than anything else just now.”’ 

I watched her jealously as she 
bathed my mother, changed her night 
gown and sheets, and brushed out her 
beautiful hair; her skin was like 
white roses, and her long lashes 
looked black against it, shading her 
half-open, dark blue eyes. When 
Miss Houston had finished, she stood 
for a minute looking at her. 

“Tt seems impossible that she is 
old enough to be your mother,’ she 
said, ‘‘but you are very much alike. 
I think I must call the doctor now.” 

Dr. French was encouraging. “‘ Your 
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mother is very ill,” he said, ‘but I 
have seen many equally sick women 
recover, Miss Castle, and she has a 
naturally sound constitution in her 
favor. I must go back to Boston 
now, but Miss Houston can reach me 
by telephone at any time, and I will 
come down again in the course of a 
day or two, at all events. I do not 
trust your local doctor, and your 
ignorant, though well-meaning friends, 
have done a great deal of damage 
already and should be kept away. 
This room was enough, when I first 
saw it, to turn almost any well per- 
son into a corpse. As for you,” he 
added kindly, putting his hand on 
my shoulder, “you had better go and 
have a good sleep, or we shall have 
two patients on our hands instead of 
one. You cannot, of course, stay 
here; but Miss Houston has prepared 
one of those pretty little spare rooms 
for you, and will call you at once if 
your mother shows signs of regaining 
consciousness; and you’ll see things 
in a very different light after a good 
night’s rest.”’ 

I went out on the piazza with him, 
and watched him hurry off in his 
motor; then realizing that the after- 
noon train must have arrived several 
hours before, I ran down to the gate 
and looked up and down the road, 
half-expecting to see Roger waiting 
about somewhere for a signal to come 
to the house. To my intense sur- 
prise it was not Roger whom I saw 
coming towards me, but Robert 
Hutchinson. . 

“Hello,” he said, walking up lei- 
surely and shaking hands. ‘ Don’t 
look so terribly disappointed. It 
isn’t flattering to a man’s vanity.” 

“What on earth are you doing 
here?” I asked. 

“Well,” replied Robert, in an 
unconcerned manner, ‘‘I always did 
like this part of the country—it’s 
very attractive around here. You’ve 
never asked me to make a real visit, 
just to come and take Nancy home and 
useful little jobs like that. This time 
I’ve come to stay as long as I like.” 
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““Where? At the Stone’s?” 

“No,” he said with a dry laugh, 
“Tam not. I understand that Roger 
is going there—it’s just about what I 
should have expected of him, too! 
Do you want Harry to put out a sign: 
“Free board and lodging for Helen’s 
suitors. No distinctionmade between 
the fortunate and the rejected!"? I’m 
going to stay with you.” 

“You are not!” Icried. “I don’t 
want you, I won’t have you, I can’t 
bear—”’ 

“That’s all right, Helena,’”’ he said 
easily, ‘‘nevertheless, I’ve come to 
stay. I assure you, Roger won't 
mind.” 

“Where is Roger?” I asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘Has anything happened to 
him? Did he send you?” 

‘““My dear girl,’ answered Robert, 
‘“‘will you please try to get that per- 
sistent idea that Harry and I share 
the same amiable qualities out of 
your head? If you expect me to be a 
sort of carrier-pigeon between you and 
Roger, you'll be sadly disappointed. 
I came here because I felt like 
it. I have neither seen nor heard of 
Roger since his stagey embrace with 
you in Harry’s automobile before the 
face of the entire wondering house- 
party. Kindly tell me how your 
mother is.” 

With somewhat tardy gratitude, I 
tried to thank him, as I gave him the 
details, for his kindness and thought- 
fulness in sending for Dr. French and 
Miss Houston. He cut me short. 

“Any fool ought to be able to con- 
nect a doctor and a nurse with a case 
of typhoid fever,’ he said, “and I 
think instead of standing out here 
any longer, waiting for Roger, you’d 
better go in and take a bath and get 
some sleep. You look as if you 
needed botkli.”’ 

“Tf you see Roger,” I said, turning 
obediently towards the door, ‘will 
you tell him to come in at once— 
that I want to see him?” 

“T will not,’ replied Robert. “If 
he’s in town, I guess he can come at 
once, if he wants to, without having 
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another man tell him to; and if he’s 
engaged to you, but doesn’t know 
you want to see him, he must be even 
a bigger idiot than I take him for.” 

Just then the little boy who runs 
all the village errands came panting 
up to me, and handed me a telegram. 
I tore it open without a word, but I 
saw Robert give him a shining fifty- 
cent piece. 

“‘Unavoidably detained in Boston. 
Will try to come down tomorrow. 

R. 

I sank down on the steps and began 
to cry. Roger took the telegram out 
of my hand, read it, and began to 
swear. 

“His father, of course,” he said at 
last, “probably wants him to copy 
brief.”’ 

“But Roger has told him by now!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ We were going to tell 
every one today.” 

“Very. kind of you,” said Robert 
sarcastically, “but hardly worth the 
trouble, as a good many people, with- 
out undue effort, had already suc- 
ceeded in guessing that something of 
the sort was going on, even before they 
witnessed your fond farewell. Well— 
if he’s told his father, the old man’s 
probably overwhelming him with con- 
gratulations, and he can’t escape.”’ 

“‘T don’t believe it’s that,” I said. 

“Don’t you really?’ exclaimed 
Robert crossly, “do go in and get 
washed up; you're a sight. It’s 
fortunate Roger isn’t here to see you; 
he’d break the engagement in a min- 
ute. I don’t count, but—” 

“T am beginning to think,” I said 
with the sobs rising in my voice, 
“that you count a good deal.”’ 

I glanced up at him, as I tried to 
choke back my tears, and noticed for 
the first time how white and tired he 
looked; at all events, his ill-temper 
seemed to have vanished, for he was 
smiling again. 

“Tf that were true,” he said, ‘I 
should wish you’d begun to think of 
it a little sooner—but it isn’t. Re- 
member what you said yourself—I 
am a ‘great lazy, stupid, shiftless 
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crea—’ there! Ididn’t mean to make 
you cry. If you don’t mind, I think 
I’ll spend the night in the hammock. 
It’s lovely and cool here. Please 
go to bed yourself, my dear.”’ 

I obeyed; but tired as I was, I 
could not go to sleep. I agonized 
over my mother; I lashed myself into 
a ferment of repentance over my 
treatment of Robert; but these 
troubles were nothing compared to 
the new one, which seemed all the 
worse because it was so vague: why 
had Roger not come? 

Long after midnight I heard Miss 
Houston open the front door and 
walk over to the hammock. I in- 
stantly realized that she must have 
known then that Robert would be 
there. 

“T’m going to lie down now on the 
other bed beside Mrs. Castle’s and 
get some rest,’ I heard her say, “‘if 
you will come and watch beside her. 
What a tower of strength you are— 
you were the most self-reliant baby, 
even, that I ever helped usher into 
the world!’ She laughed a little 
and I knew they must be great friends. 
“That lovely girl—this is very hard 
for her.” 

““Yes,”’ said Robert in a low voice. 


“But then—whatever happens, 
she’ll have you—”’ 
There was a long silence. Then I 


heard Robert’s voice again, dull and 
strained. 

“Yes, whatever happens, she'll 
have me,” he said, ‘‘but she’s going 
to marry another man. Let’s not 
talk about it, if you don’t mind.” 

XI 

The strain of the next few days was 
very great. My mother lay in a dull 
stupor most of the time, but often 
she was delirious. Her fancies nearly 
always took her back to her life with 
my father, and she lived over the 
worst moments with a reality that 
was dreadful. She thought that my 
father had been dismissed from his 
law firm and was sitting in gloomy 
silence before her; that she saw my 
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grandfather lying on the floor of his 
room, his pistol still clasped in his 
dead hand, his head in a pool of blood; 
that the children’s coffins were being 
carried from the house to the dreary 
cemetery beyond the village. Mrs. 
Stone went about the kitchen with 
the tears rolling down her cheeks, 
and would not let Lucy come near 
the place; but Harry, who had always 
adored my mother, hung’ about, like 
a faithful watch dog who hopes to be 
of some service, however trifling. 

“T can’t bear it,” he would say, 
over and over again. “If there ever 
was a saint on earth, she is one! and 
see how she’s had to suffer! What 
brutes, what horrible brutes men are!” 

“Not you, Harry,” I said. 

““Not most men, either,’’ remarked 
Robert, cheerfully, and helping him- 
self to a doughnut. ‘‘Go out on the 
piazza, Helena, where there’s a little 
air stirring. It’s stifling hot in this 
kitchen, and there’s nothing like a 
close room to make us imagine evil of 
our fellow beings.”’ I walked out, 
and found myself face to face with 
Roger. 

It was four days since I had seen 
him, and at first I could do nothing 
but sit down beside him in the ham- 
mock and cry, with relief and joy and 
weariness, my head against his shoul- 
der; finally I managed to ask, 

““Why couldn’t you come at once, 
darling? What happened?” 

‘“‘Aren’t you glad to see me now?” 

“You know how glad!’ I said, 
“but tell me why?” 

““Some day, sweetheart, not now.”’ 

“Why not?” I persisted. 

“Don’t you know I would have 
come if it had been possible? Don’t 
you trust me, Helena?”’ 

I felt ashamed. 

“Tell me about your mother, dear,”’ 
he said quietly, “‘is there anything 
you need for her, anything I can do?”’ 

“No,” I said, ‘‘Robert seems to 
have done everything. But, Roger, 
you know we can’t possibly be married 
for a long time.” 

“T know nothing of the sort,’’ he 
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cried, ‘‘as soon as your mother is 
conscious, and can bear it, you must 
tell her; then we’ll be married at 
once, in her room.” 

“But, Roger, I couldn’t leave her; 
it would be inhuman.” 

“Of course not; you'll stay here 
until she has fully recovered; I'll 
stay too.” 

“But Roger,’ I began for the third 
time, ‘‘perhaps you don’t realize that 
it’s quite probable she never will 
recover.” 

“And if that should happen,”’ 
asked Roger, kissing away the tears 
from my eyes, “‘to whom should you 
come but to me, darling?” 


* * * * * 


But as the days went by, the delir- 
ium lessened, the stupor seemed 
more and more like a natural sleep, 
and my mother recognized me, 
vaguely at first, but as if glad to have 
me about. In time, though very 
weak and ill, she was like herself 
again, sweet and cheerful and beauti- 
ful, lying very quiet in her white bed, 
her long golden hair spread back over 
the pillow, smiling, docile, and appar- 
ently contented, as long as I did not 
leave her. At last the time came 
when she was able to be propped up 
with pillows, to listen while I read 
aloud to her, to knit a little and talk 
about what we would do ‘‘when she 
was well again”; but the weariness 
never left her eyes and I could see 
that when she thought she was not 
being watched, she did not smile. 
One day I surprised her, and found 
her crying. 

“Why, mother, darling!’ I ex- 
claimed putting my arms around her, 
‘“‘what is it? What’s troubling you?” 

“‘Tt’s nothing,” she said, controll- 
ing herself quickly, ‘‘of course I shall 
be well very soon now, and every- 
thing will be as usual. Only you 
don’t know, dear, how happy it 
would make me, if you and Harry 
should get married, right here by my 
bed.” 


Itook away myarms. ‘O Mother, 
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I said, “I wish I could if it would 
make you happy but I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t marry him.” 

“You look so frightened, dear,” 
she said in alarm, ‘what has hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing,”’ I replied forcing her 
back on her pillows as gently as I 
could, ‘‘only I don’t love him—you 
wouldn’t want me to marry a man I 
didn’t love.” 

“No,” she said with a little sigh, 
“no.” Then, anxiously, ‘Robert 
Hutchinson is here a great deal, 
Helena. Has he proposed to you 
again?” 

““Yes,’’ I said and blushed hotly, 
remembering that ghastly sail. My 
mother saw the quick color, and mis- 
understood it. She gave a little cry, 
almost joyful. 

“Then it’s he, dear! I’m sorry for 
Harry, but otherwise I’m glad. He’ll 
make you happier than Harry could, 
and I’ve always liked him, better 
than I feared you did.” } 

“‘No, mother,” I said, “it isn’t 
Robert, either. But—’’ I hesitated; 
she seemed hardly strong enough to 
be told the truth, and yet I did not 
know how, with her insistence, I 
could keep her in ignorance any 
longer. ‘‘But—there is some one 
else.’ Then, in as few words as I 
could, I told her about Roger, ending 
“T can’t tell you how I love him!— 
I worship him! If you really want 
me to be married, if it will make you 
any happier, I can be, at any moment 
you choose. He begged me himself 
that it might be that way—that we 
might be married at once, by your 
bed, as soon as you were well enough 
to know how we felt. May I send 
for him to come here, and let you see 
him? O Mother! you’re not angry—” 

‘Angry!’ my mother interrupted 
me; she was half-laughing, half-cry- 
ing, wholly excited. A flush of pink 
had come into her cheeks, and her 
eyes were shining. ‘Angry! why 
didn’t you tell me long ago, you 
naughty child? You’vehadthislovely 
secret up your sleeve for weeks, and 
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I’ve been lying here, so bored, and 
longing for news. How long will it 
take you to produce your paragon?” 

“About twenty minutes.” I ran 
to the door and flung it open. 
“Harry”! I called, feeling perfectly 
sure that he was somewhere within 
hearing, “‘go quickly and tell Roger 
to come at once, that mother wants 
to see him,” and Harry, who, sure 
enough, was on the piazza reading 
“‘Hoard’s Dairyman,”’ started off on a 
dead run for the farm. 

Robert was on the piazza too; he 
pushed back his chair leisurely, "and 
came in, his disgusting pipe in one 
hand, and a tiresome looking book 
by Kipling in the other, his finger 
marking the place. He smiled at my 
mother, and went over to the bed. 

‘While Helena goes upstairs and 
brushes her hair and puts her engage- 
ment ring on again,” he said, “I may 
as well sit down and tell you what a 
darned good fellow Roger Lorraineis!” 


* * * * * 


I felt beforehand that mother and 
Roger would love each other; but I 
had not foreseen that the mutual con- 
quest would be so great and so 
immediate. In five minutes my 
mother was smiling as she had not 
done once since her illness; in ten, she 
laughed outright; and in fifteen, when 
Miss Houston came to drive us away 
(Robert had already vanished), Roger 
leaned over and kissed her, and I saw 
that she was completely vanquished. 
We went out arm in arm, and Robert 
meeting us outside showered us with 
rice, and grinned. 

“T guess,” he said, “that I’ve 
explored the country around here 
enough for the present. I’m going 
to Boston on the evening train.” 

“Then we'll go together,” said 
Roger. “Oh Bobby! did you ever 
know another girl like Helena?’ 

“No,” said Robert, ‘‘and I never 
want to! What on earth are you 
going for? I should think there was 
—er—quite a little scenery to interest 
you here.” 
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“Why, you see, dearest,” said 
Roger, turning to me, ‘“‘that as we’re 
to be married so soon there are a 
number of things that I must attend 
to at once. You'll have some prep- 
arations to make yourself, you know 
you will. Please don’t scold me 
when you know how I hate to go.” 

“Then don’t,” I said realizing 
perfectly well how unreasonable I 
was, and yet provoked with him for 


going. 
“Helena,” he said with mock 
gravity, ‘‘you may as well learn while 


there is yet time that it does abso- 
lutely no good to tease me. This is 
Monday; I will come back Saturday 
afternoon, and we will be married 
that evening. It is now four o’clock 
and I shall leave with Robert at 
quarter past seven. Are you going 
to be cross or pleasant until I go?” 

““Cross,’”’ I said, smiling in spite of 
myself. ‘‘Roger—your family won’t 
think this is an awfully queer wedding, 
will they? You know Miss Houston 
says that mother is so frail that it 
wouldn’t be safe to ask even your 
parents to come. And yet mother 
has this fancy, she seems to wish so 
much to see me married—”’ 

“It’s a very nice fancy,” said 
Roger, ‘“‘I want to see you married 
myself. Of course my family will 
understand; but you must give me a 
chance to explain to them, mustn’t 
you? Let’s walk down to the minis- 
ter’s and ask him not to make an 
important engagement for Saturday 
night.” 

“Good-bye,” drawled Robert, open- 
ing his book again, “by way of 
congratulation let me remind you of 
Punch’s advice to those about to 
marry—don’t.” 


XII 


When we first went to live in our 
house, there were five stuffy little 
rooms and a shed downstairs, and 
two small rooms and one large one 
upstairs; it was close and cramped 
and dark, but it was the best we 
could afford, and we lived in it just 
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as it was for a good many years. 
After my father died, however, and 
my mother began to make a little 
money, she fixed it over, by slow 
degrees. First the partition between 
the “parlor” and ‘‘sitting’’-room was 
knocked down, and they became one 
large, sunny living-room; the dining- 
room and ‘back chamber” were 
turned into a big bedroom for mother 
and me, and a bathroom was added; 
the kitchen became the dining-room, 
and the shed the kitchen; upstairs, 
we had done nothing; we used the 
two little rooms for guest chambers, 
and the big one for storing purposes; 
but we had long been planning to 
“fix these up too,”’ when I got through 
school, and the heavy expense of my 
education was over. No sooner was 
Roger gone, then my mother, with a 
sort of joyful excitement, turned my 
attention to the big storeroom. 

“You must have that fireplace 
unblocked,” she said, ‘‘and Harry will 
move all the truck into the loft over 
the kitchen, I am sure. Then get 
hold of Mr. Harris (the ‘ handy-man”’ 
about the village) to paint and paper 
it for you. White woodwork, and a 
dark green floor, and pink walls— 
oh, I can just see what it’s going to 
look like!” 

“There’s that set of furniture up 
in my attic that you’ve always set 
sueh store by,’ said Mrs. Stone. 
She was now occasionally admitted 
to the sickroom, and was sitting by 
my mother, fanning her. ‘‘I don’t 
admire it much myself. I think 
these brass bedsteads and oak bureaus 
they make now-a-days are a sight 
handsomer; but if you’d like it, you 
can have it, and welcome.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Stone,” I cried, ‘‘do 
you really, really mean it? Ioughtn’t 
to take it—it’s worth hundreds of 
dollars.” 

“Well, if it is, I don’t know as it’s 
any too good for you. I always 
meant you should have it.’”’ She 
sighed, and turned her head away, 
and I knew what was passing through 
her mind. ‘Harry can cart it over 
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as soon as Mr. Harris gets the room 
licked into shape.” 

By Friday night, the alterations 
were completed, and after I had shut 
the door, and gone away, leaving the 
transformed room in perfect order, I 
went back to it a dozen times. It 
fascinated me. I straightened the 
homespun rugs on the floor and the 
old-fashioned mirror over the bureau; 
I brushed invisible dust from the 
shining brass andirons, and relaid the 
folds of the crisp muslin curtains at 
the windows; I walked over to the 
great fourposted bed, and smoothed 
the snowy linen counterpane; the 
simple little white satin dress, which 
I had hurriedly made myself, and the 
tulle veil, which mother had insisted 
I should also have, lay across it. 
Somehow, it seemed the proper place 
to keep them, until it was time to 
put them on. Iam not very religious; 
but suddenly I found myself on my 
knees, and I was praying, as I never 
had before, and never will again, I 
am afraid, that I might be worthy of 
Roger, and his love; that I might 
never disappoint him or fail him in 
any way; that I might be a help and 
not a burden to him, a guiding star 
and not a dragging weight. It was 
after midnight when I finally rose; 
and I turned again, even with my 
hand on the door, with tears rolling 
down my cheeks, and a wonderful, joy- 
ful fear pounding away at my heart. 

“Even if the world should come to 
an end tomorrow,” I whispered to 
myself, ‘“‘I shall have married Roger 
tonight.”’ 


* * * * * 


I met Roger at the train, and we 
ate our supper alone together, with 
the door open into my mother’s 
reom; then I went upstairs to dress, 
and Miss Houston fastened my veil, 
and handed me the big bunch of 
white roses that Roger had brought 
with him, and I went to mother to 
slip my engagement ring on to her 
finger, and give her one more kiss at 
the last moment. 
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““The minister is here,’’ I said, “he 
is talking to Roger out on the piazza, 
and Roger says he has been waiting 
an hour and a half. Shall I tell them 
to come in, dear?” 

A little cloud passed over my 
mother’s face, the first I had seen 
since I had told her about Roger. 

“Just at this last moment,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘I’ve another foolish fancy. I 
want you to send Roger in here alone 
for a minute. Yow can go and talk 
to Mr. Trent. I promise it won’t be 
long.”’ 

I kissed her and went out. 
“Roger,” I said gaily, ‘‘ Mother wants 
to see you alone for a minute. I 
think she’s going to tell you that ’m 
not half good enough for you.” 

Roger laughed, but I could see that 
he looked surprised, as he rose, and 
went quickly into the house, closing 
the door behind him. I tried to talk 
to Mr. Trent, but I could not help 
wondering what was passing in my 
mother’s room. At first there was 
merely a steady low murmur of voices; 
then I could hear my mother evi- 
dently asking questions, and on 
Roger’s part dead silence followed, 
after what seemed an eternity, by a 
quick storm of protest, entreaty, 
interruption; finally my mother’s 
voice rang out, loud and clear, and 
laden with terror and anguish. 

‘“‘Helena,”’ she cried, ‘‘come here, 
come here at once!”’ 

I ran to the door, flung it open, and 
rushed in; she was sitting up in bed, 
her eyes so wide and dark in her white 
face that for an instant I thought she 
had become delirious again. 

“Oh,” she moaned, ‘‘I’ve been so 
ill, it’s robbed me of my senses! All 
I could think of has been that I must 
see you safe with some one who would 
love and care for you! And what 
have I done! Thank Heaven it isn’t 
too late! While you were upstairs 
dressing, it suddenly came over me 
that something was wrong; that you 
had never once spoken of a letter or a 
gift from Mrs. Lorraine; that Roger’s 
parents knew nothing of the girl he 
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intended to make his wife. O my 
darling child, my precious little girl! 
In ten minutes you would have 
married him!’ 

“What do you mean?” I said 
hoarsely. ‘‘In ten minutes I shall 
have married him! What do I care 
for Mrs. Lorraine, and for presents 
and letters? I have not even thought 
of her!’ 

“You have not even thought of 
her!” shrieked my mother. ‘Have 
you thought of your own childhood? 
Have you thought of your father? 
Do you wish to marry a man who has 
sacrificed everything to get you, and 
be reminded of it every hour until you 
die, or he does? Not in words, per- 
haps, if your husband should prove 
kinder than mine was, but by poverty 
and lonesomeness and the hatred of 
those who should love you dearly? 
Do you want to know why Roger did 
not join you at once when you came 
to me? You have not thought, I 
suppose! Well, I have thought, and 
I will tell you! It was because he 
had told his parents whose child you 
were, and they refused for a single 
instant to hear of such a marriage. 
He stayed, hoping to find some means 
of softening them, and of bringing 
you some message from them when 
he did come—and he stayed in vain. 
Do you know what he has been doing 
this last week? He has been telling 
them that your mother is dying, that 
there is no one you can go to but him- 
self, and this is the result: he comes 
to you disinherited and disowned. 
You have been condemned without 
a hearing; no effort has been made to 
discover what you yourself are, even 
though your parents and grandpar- 
ents were as bad as the Lorraines 
believe! If there is no pity at a 
time like this, do you imagine that 
there ever will be?” 

“If Roger has given up all this for 
me,’’ I said passionately, ‘“‘the least 
return that I can make for so much 
love is to give him myself.” 

‘To give him yourself!” she panted, 
“to marry him, and take him away 
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from everything and everybody in 
the world that is dear to him! To 
bring into the world children for 
whom you will have no food and 
clothing! To feel yourself, when the 
first heat of passion is over, a very 
curse to the man you love!” 

She sank back, exhausted, but 
quickly raised herself again. 

“You promised,” she said, “when 
you were a little child I made you 
promise that this thing should never 
happen. Listen, Helena! I am dy- 
ing—I have known it all along. If 
no word of yours can bind you, if 
you are so dazzled with what you call 
love that it blinds you to the memory 
of your own childhood, will you refuse 
the last request that your mother 
will ever make?” 

There was a moment of terrible 
silence; she seized my arms and 
dragged me closer to her, so that I 
could not look at Roger’s agonized 
face. 

“Tell me,’’ she commanded. 

‘“‘T promise you again,” I said, ‘I 
will not marry Roger Lorraine.”’ 

She gave a little gasp, and fell back 
on her pillows; her hands relaxed their 
hold, and fell, limply at her sides. 

““Mother!’”’ I cried in alarm. 

My mother did not answer me. 
She was dead. 


XII 


It was mid-August when my mother 
died; and when the glorious days 
of Indian summer came, late in Octo- 
ber, Harry, scorning Miss Houston’s 
help, began to carry me out to the 
old string-hammock underneath the 
maples. 

There was a long period of time of 
which I have no coherent memory. I 
know that I lay in a darkened room, 
that the bed seemed to have no bot- 
tom to it, that there were sharp 
shooting pains in my head, and a 
queer, quivering ache that came and 
went in my back. I never seemed to 
go to sleep and I never seemed to 
wake up. Part of the time I was in 
pain, and part of the time I did not 
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suffer, or feel anything at all. I 
merely existed. 

At last I realized, without feeling 
enough interest in the matter to 
wonder why I should be there, that 
I was in the “‘spare chamber” at the 
Stones’ house. It has a “painted 
bedroom set,’ dull brown with bright 
blue roses, and on the walls, papered 
in a gloomy yellow relieved by splot- 
ches of gold, hung pictures in black 
oval frames, of all the dead members 
of the Stone family. There are also 
some wax wreathes, and some mot- 
toes done on canvas in cross-stitch: 
“Home, Sweet Home” (which has 
always struck me as being singularly 
appropriate for such a guest room), 
“The Lord Will Provide,” ete. The 
fireplace has been blocked up and an 
air-tight stove reigns in its stead, but 
the mantel still remains, fringed with 
red worsted, and adorned with two 
white vases, two little simpering 
shepherdesses, and a china dog. The 
toilet set is bordered with heavy blue, 
and has a design of sea-shells; grad- 
ually so many varied charms began 
to pall on me. 

“Just why am I here?” I asked, 
turning from the contemplation of a 
little girl in a very low frock and 
frilled pantalettes, a work of art that 
hung directly opposite my bed. 

Miss Houston laughed. ‘That’s 
the first question you’ve asked,” she 
said, ‘I thought the glories of your 
room might rouse you to curiosity in 
time. Mrs. Stone felt she could not 
remain away from home any longer, 
and so we brought you here almost 
immediately after you were taken ill.’’ 

‘““Would you. mind telling me how 
long it is since I was taken ill?” 

“Tt is nearly two months.” 

““So it is now about the—?” 

“Tt is the twelfth of October,’ 
she said. 

I knew then that I must have 
fallen sick very soon after my mother’s 
death. The funeral was vivid enough; 
my mother was buried in my wedding 
gown, with my bridal flowers in her 
hands; the little house was filled 
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with the village people who had loved 
my mother, and who mourned her 
from the bottom of their hearts; but 
there were very few—almost none— 
among them who came to me with 
help or comfort. Ever since I first 
went away to school, I had withdrawn 
more and more from my neighbors; 
each year I had found, or fancied 
that I found, them more dull, narrow 
and uncongenial. The Leightons had 
gone to California; and all the Hutch- 
insons, except Bobby (who had gone 
off camping alone in the Maine woods 
the day after he and Roger went to 
Boston together) were in Europe. 
Miss Houston, who had been a com- 
plete stranger to me a few weeks 
before, and Mrs. Stone, who for a 
long time I had only condescended 
to tolerate, were the only women to 
whom I could turn; and when, on the 
way back from the cemetery, Roger, 
with whom I rode alone, turned away 
from home instead of going towards 
it, I knew that the questions which 
must be settled between us sooner or 
later were coming then. 

“My darling—is there anything on 
earth that I can do for you?” 

‘What is there that any one can 
do?” I asked dully. ‘‘I must have 
a little time to think—to adjust 
myself to conditions as they are now.”’ 

“Will it be easier for you if I stay 
with you—or if I go?” 

“T really think’”—my lips trem- 
bling so that they barely formed the 
words—‘‘that it will be easier if you 
go.” 

“‘T think so too,” he said gravely, 
“but there are a few things that I 
must say to you before I do. First, 
I must ask you to believe that I 
never meant to deceive you; remem- 
ber that I knew nothing of your prom- 
ise to your mother. I only felt that 
there were certain things that would 
cause you pain when you knew them, 
and that it would be easier for you to 
hear them after we were married— 
after you were my wife—than before. 
Then there is something else. I told 
you once that no power on earth or in 
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heaven or in hell could keep me from 
marrying you—I mean it still. No 
—I’m not going to try to make you 
break your promise; but that prom- 
ise holds good only under certain con- 
ditions. I must change those condi- 
tions. I haven’t a cent in the world 
now, and I don’t know just how I’m 
going to work to get any. Butassoon 
as I can get a job somewhere, I’ll write 
you, so you'll know my address; and 
as soon as I can earn two thousand 
dollars a year—”’ 

‘But, Roger, it isn’t just the money; 
I couldn’t—”’ 

“Of course it isn’t just the money; 
but by the time I can earn that, I can 
take care of the other complications, 
too. Remember that your case is a 
sequel to your mother’s, not a replica 
of it. It’ll all come right in the end 
somehow; it has got to.” 

That was all. Not a single word 
of reproach for his father and mother, 
though they had done their best to 
ruin his life; not the slightest attempt 
to make me break my promise, though 
I knew he would have given his very 
soul to marry me. The realization of 
what I was losing was too much for 
me; I found that I simply could not 
bearit. We had reached the woods by 
this time—those same quiet, fragrant 
woods where I had first made my 
promise—and we were entirely alone. 
“Let us get out for a few minutes,” 
I said. 

He stopped the little patient, tired 
horse, tied him to a tree, and lifted 
meout. ‘‘ What isit, dear?’ he asked. 

“( Roger,” I cried flinging myself 
into his arms, “I can’t give you up— 
I can’t, I can’t! I shall die without 
you—you're all I have left in this 
world—there’s not another human 
being to whom I can turn. Don’t— 
don’t make me leave you.” 

“What do you mean?” he said, 
white to the lips. 

“We can’t get married, but won’t 
you take me with you, just the same? 
Then if it’s too hard—if I am a drag 
and a hindrance—there’ll be nothing 
to bind me to you, don’t you see?” 
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“‘Oh, you poor child!’ he groaned, 
“you don’t know what you’re saying! 
Don’t you suppose I’ve been wicked 
enough to think of that myself? 
What man who was _half-human 
wouldn’t? You don’t realize what 
these days and—and—nights have 
been to me—alone. But if we— 
did—this—now—nothing could ever 
make it right; it would be worse, a 
thousand times worse, in the end, than 
your mother’s case; though now, for 
a little while—”’ 

He stopped abruptly, and taking 
my face in his hands turned it up to 
his own, speaking very gently and 
looking straight into my eyes. 

“T shan’t offer to release you from 
your engagement,” he said, ‘“‘you’re 
mine, my very own, and some day 
I’m coming back for you. Wear your 
ring, in the face of the world, and tell 
every one that I gave it to you. Put 
your pearls around your neck. If 
we’re brave, and hopeful, and sure 
that everything is coming out all 
right, it will!” 


* * * * * 


When Miss Houston, utterly ex- 
hausted, had gone to bed, and Mrs. 
Stone had returned to the farm, and 
the little house, still and dark, was in 
perfect order again, I crept back to 
the living-room, wrapped in my new 
black dressing gown and lighted the 
fire. It was a sultry, cloudy night, 
hot and close, and I was not tired or 
even sleepy, but so cold that it seemed 
as if I never should be warm again. 
I piled the wood until the blaze 
crackled and roared, and then I took 
all the funeral flowers which were 
left about the room, and flung them 
on the fire. I thought, perhaps, if 
they were out of sight, I might feel 
warmer; and while I was doing it the 
door opened, and Bobby came in, 
and stood with his back against it, 
looking at me. 

I dropped the armful that I was 
carrying, a great sheaf of white roses, 
and ran to him. 

“T’m so cold,” I said, my teeth 
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chattering, ‘‘and these flowers seem 
cold, too—they ought to have been 
put on the grave with the others; 
but, as they weren’t, I’m burning 
them; maybe they’ll get warm in the 
fire. Do you think I can get near 
enough to it to get warm, Bobby?” 

“T think so,” he said quietly, ‘T’ll 
help you finish what you’re doing, 
and then we’ll see.” 

Afterwards I think he told me that 
Roger’s telegram had been delayed in 
reaching him, and that when he 
finally heard of my mother’s death, 
he hired a motor and drove straight 
through from Bangor without stop- 
ping; also that as he was passing the 
Stones’, he saw Harry, who told him 
that Roger had gone and why; but he 
did not ask me any questions, and his 
own explanations did not come until 
he had brought me something hot to 
to drink and wrapped his overcoat 
around me, and we were sitting on 
the hearth together, while he chafed 
my hands and I tried to stop shivering. 

“T wouldn’t mind being cold,” I 
said, “‘if I could help thinking.” 

“Thinking what?”’ 

‘What sort of girl Iam; how blind, 
and—stupid. That’s the worst of all 
—lI’ve been so stupid—just what you 
called me—‘a pretty, selfish, little 
fool; fond of dresses and candy and 
flowers, pretty speeches and _ split 
dances, sunshine and moonlight and 
rhapsodies!’ Well, I’ve had them 
‘all I wanted’ as you said you hoped 
I would; I’ve despised the people 
who would have been my best friends 
if I would have let them; I’ve played 
fast and loose with you and Harry; 
I’ve ruined Roger’s career; and— 
I’ve killed my mother.”’ 

Robert put his arm around me and 
drew me up close against his big 
shoulder and rough Norfolk jacket. 

“Do you feel as if you could ery?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I said, “I only feel cold; 
but not so cold as before you came. 
You’re not going right away again, 
are you, Bobby?” 

“‘T wish to Heaven I’d never gone,” 
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he said. ‘“‘No, indeed, I’m not— 
until you’re all well again.”’ 

‘ All well again?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Yes, I’m afraid, dear, vou’re go- 
ing to be sick. You don’t feel first 
rate, do you?” 

“T tell you I don’t feel at all, except 
that I’m cold, and it’s hard for me to 
think and yet I can’t help thinking— 
and there’s a queer lump where my 
heads joins on to my spine—what do 
you think it all means?” 

“T think that poor little butterfly, 
Psyche, has found her soul at last, 
and that just at present it’s too big 
for her body; but I think, if she goes 
to sleep, that Cupid will come again, 
in time.” 

I fancied that he said this more to 
himself than to me, and the words 
did not seem to have much sense; but 
perhaps that was because I was getting 
drowsy. 

I was in the big spare room at Mrs. 
Stone’s when I really waked up again, 
and that, as I have said, was many 
weeks later. 

““What’s the matter with me?” I 
asked, when the date and my where- 
abouts were both clear to me—which 
was not for some time. 

“You’ve had brain fever—it’s not 
to be wondered at.” 

‘““Where is Bobby?” 

Miss Houston smiled. ‘‘ He wasn’t 
far off for a long while, I can tell you,” 
she said, ‘‘but as soon as you were 
really out of danger, he went back to 
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Boston and entered the Harvard 
Medical School. He’s decided to be 
a doctor, and if he doesn’t make a 
good one I certainly shall never proph- 
esy again. We can reach him at 
any time that you need him. In any 
case, he’ll be down to see you again 
before long, probably just when you 
want him very much. He has a 
happy faculty of turning up at the 
right minute.”’ - 

“Tf you will bring me something to 
eat,” I said, trying to sit up in bed 
and falling back again, “I think I 
should like it; I really feel quite 
hungry. And do take off this hide- 
ous nightgown, which looks as if it 
belonged to Mrs. Stone, and bring me 
one of my own, low-necked, with lace 
and ribbons.” 

A few days later I was propped up 
in bed, reading, and eating Mrs. 
Stone’s good angel-cake; by the 
twentieth of October I was lying on 
the lounge, knitting, and feeling quite 
dressed in my kimono and suede 
slippers; and it was on the twenty- 
fifth that Harry began to carry me 
down to the old _ string-hammock 
underneath the maples. It was very 
pleasant to be out again, away from 
the kaleidoscopic glories of the spare 
room, to feel the wind blowing 
through my hair and see the sun glit- 
ter on the great jewels of my ring. I 
slept a great deal, and when I was 
awake a sense of peacefulness pos- 
sessed me. I was getting well. 


(To be concluded.) 





AUTUMN IN A NEW HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 





By Arthur W. Anderson 


Today I climbed the hill alone, 
And stood beside the arch of stone. 


The landscape smiled beneath the sun; 
The strong wind waved the ripened corn. 


And silently went sailing by 
The fleecy navies of the sky. 


I saw their changeful shadows play 
Upon the mountains far away; 


Each shape fantastic giving place 
To others, in the onward race. 


Beneath me lay the peaceful homes, 
And churches raised their lofty domes 


The sunshine glorified the trees, 
And roused to life the drowsy bees. 


Across the intervening vale, 
I saw the tower on the hill; 


Upraising high its massy eaves, 
Above the tapestry of leaves; 


Confining in its oaken cell, 
Its giant clock, the sweet-toned bell. 


The river flowed the hills between, 
The birches o’er its banks did lean; 


And strewed their leaves, no longer green— 
Upon the water’s silver sheen. 


Far down the valley’s winding course, 
I heard the heron’s challenge hoarse; 


And from a distant farm there came 
The sound of children at a game. 


And cattle, lowing at the gates; 
And horses, neighing for their mates. 


Adown the waves of ether bright, 
Came notes of wild fowl in their flight; 


And sweet on the September air 
Came odors from the pines afar. 
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The blue jay’s thrilling cry I heard, 
And saw him coming from the wood; 


In all his gay habiliments, 
To take the gardens’ increments. 


The wild grapes hung, of sweetness full, 
In glowing clusters on the wall. 


And orchards, from the hills sent down 
Their fragrance—on the quiet town. 


The frost had killed the pumpkin vines; 
And passing through the garden lanes 


Had touched each plant with hand austere; 
And left it standing, brown and sere. 


But beautiful the fruit they bore; 
The crowning glory of the year. 


Around the country school-house rude, 
The red leaves of the sumac showed. 


While ’long the peaceful road arrayed, 
The elm trees stood—a tall brigade. 


The flaming leaves of beech and oak 
Were mingled with the fir trees dark. 


And near the maples’ scarlet hood 
The yellow-mantled poplars stood. 


The alders bent above the brook, 
And tints from nature’s spectrum took. 


Where farmer boys, with line and hook, 
Their quarry caught in shady nook. 


Thus lay the land; in verdure fair— 
And nature’s music filled the air. 











EARLY TOWN BOUNDARIES IN WESTERN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By George B. Upham 


The history of town boundaries as 
they were formerly and as they now 
exist in southwestern New Hampshire 
is complicated to a degree perhaps 
unparalleled elsewhere in the United 
States. These complications have 
arisen from the various and conflict- 
ing bounds of Massachusetts Grants 
prior to 1740 when that province 
claimed the territory, from Mason 
Grants and the resultant litigation, 
from New Hampshire Grants, forfeit- 
ures, renewals, regrants, etc., and to 
some extent from subsequent changes 
by New Hampshire legislation. 

_ The forfeitures were mostly occa- 
sioned by failure on the part of the 
grantees to cultivate the required 
acreage within the usual five-year 
limit, although if a really earnest 
effort had been made to settle and 
cultivate, the charter was usually 
renewed to the original grantees. 

New Hampshire town histories, so 
many of which were published in the 
closing years of the last century, pay 
little attention to this phase of 
local history. Those of the Sullivan 
County towns make no reference to 
the facts herein recited. Examina- 
tion of other town histories discloses 
many instances of the same neglect 
to mention forfeited grants and early 
boundary changes. The easy method 
of research, hereinafter described, 
pursued in finding the boundary lines 
of the vanished townships of Bucking- 
ham and Greenville, might be fol- 
lowed in many other localities in 
western New Hampshire, thereby dis- 
closing similar forgotten facts of local 
history. The writer saw the names 
of these townships on the maps, parts 
of which are reproduced herewith. In 
the New Hampshire State Papers he 
quickly found their charters, and 


plans with the courses and distances 
thereon. Then with a two-foot rule, 
a carpenter’s square, a protractor and 
Walling’s Map of Sullivan County, 
1860, a few minutes sufficed to deter- 
mine the facts herein related. It 
must, however, be admitted that 
locating the boundaries of Bucking- 
ham and Greenville presents a very 
simple problem compared with that 
of determining the former boundary 
lines in places further south and east 
where there were Massachusetts and 
Mason Grants as well as New Hamp- 
shire Grants. But it is believed that 
a careful study of the old maps by 
anyone possessing the sense of local- 
ity, some slight knowledge of survey- 
ing or navigation, much persistence 
and considerable patience might re- 
sult in determining, approximately 
at least, many of these old and at 
present undetermined boundary lines. 

Many valuable early maps may be 
found in the collection of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. The 
Boston Public Library possesses a 
collection second only, in this country, 
to that of the Congressional Library 
at Washington. Holland’s and Car- 
rigan’s early maps of New Hampshire 
were republished, on a reduced scale, 
in 1878, in the Atlas accompanying 
Hitcheock’s Geology of the State, and 
were also reproduced in four sections, 
at nearly half the scale of the original, 
in Volume xxiv of the New Hamp- 
shire State Papers. (See pocket in 
the cover.) 

After careful study of the old maps 
the investigator should turn to Vol- 
umes xxiv to xxix inclusive, of the 
New Hampshire State Papers—to be 
found in every public library—which 
give the words of the charters and 
plans of nearly all the townships with 
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courses and distances. These plans 
should be enlarged, preferably on trac- 
ing paper, to the scale of the modern 
county map.—H. F. Walling, in 1860, 
published maps of all the counties in 
the state—then a definite starting 
point must be found, which having 
been determined, the rest is easy. 


* * * * * 


Buckingham? This distinctively 
English name recalls boating days on 
the Thames, the old villages, Eton and 
Marlow, Eton College and a finished, 
well-groomed landscape, all in that 
ancient county of England called 
Buckingham or “Bucks” for short. 
Nothing in the name reminds us of 
Claremont or of anything in its 
vicinity. Yet there was a time when 
about one fifth of the present area of 
Claremont was regularly and author- 
itatively incorporated as a part of the 
township of Buckingham. And this 
by no less authority than ‘‘ George the 
Second by Grace of God of Great 
Britain France & Ireland King De- 
fender of the Faith &c., on the first 
Day of January in the Year of Our 
Lord Christ 1753 and the 26th year 
of our reign.” 

This township first appears on the 
“Blanchard and Langdon Map” of 
1761 as the most northerly in the 
Connecticut River Valley, and Thir- 
teen years later on ““A Map of the 
Inhabited Portions of New England” 
prepared by Thomas Jeffreys, Geog- 
rapher to the King, published in 
London in 1774, which shows imme- 
diately north of Charlestown, Number 
Four, clearly outlined the township of 
Buckingham. It is placed on the 
Connecticut River, bounded on the 
east by Greenville and on the north 
by an unnamed township through 
which flows an unnamed river rising 
in “‘Sunipee Pond” and emptying 
into the Connecticut. If any doubt 
remains respecting the identity of the 
unnamed township it will be removed 
upon observing that on the map it 
is bounded on the north and east by 
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townships plainly marked ‘‘Cornish”’ 
and ‘‘ Newport.” 

Any resentment one may feel to- 
ward the ‘‘Geographer to the King,” 
for failing to engrave the name Clare- 
mont where it properly belonged may 
be mitigated in some degree upon 
learning that Jeffreys, accomplished 
and learned geographer as he was, 
made a general mess of the geography 
in the vicinity of Claremont, and espe- 
cially of Buckingham, which never 
was on the Connecticut River, never 
was north of Charlestown, and whose 
charter had been forfeited ten years 
before the publication of this map. 

But if Buckingham was not on the 
Connecticut River and north of 
Charlestown where was it? Search- 
ing in the New Hampshire State Pa- 
pers, in Volume xxv, page 583, we find 
the charter and a plan of Buckingham 
showing that its southwesterly corner 
was at the northwesterly corner of 
Burnet. If we can find where that 
was we can easily make an accurate 
map of Buckingham in its proper rela- 
tion to other townships, for beginning 
at that point the charter and accom- 
panying plan give us the boundaries 
by compass courses and distances to 
various ‘‘Stakes and Stones” and fin- 
ally back to the northwesterly corner 
of Burnet, the point of beginning. 
Burnet is shown on the Blanchard and 
Langdon map, bounded on the north 
by Buckingham, on the west by 
Charlestown, on the east by Dupplin, 
and occupying the space occupied by 
‘“‘No. 9, Lempster” on the Jeffreys 
map. This aids us somewhat, but is 
wholly insufficient for the accurate 
placing of Buckingham, for there is a 
manifest error on one or both of the 
maps. 

Referring again to the New Hamp- 
shire State Papers, Volume xxiv, pages 
371-388, we find that Burnet—prob- 
ably Number Three of the Massachu- 
setts Grants of 1735-36—became, on 
December 30, 1752, a chartered pred- 
ecessor of Acworth, and with pre- 
cisely the same boundary lines as those 
of the Acworth of today. 
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The Blanchard and Langdon map is the earliest known map of New Hampshire{giving town 
boundaries from the Connecticut River to the sea, prepared for publication in 1761. This is 
the Col. Joseph Blanchard who surveyed on the Connecticut River in the winter of 1760. A 
copy of this map from the original engraved plate is in the State Library at Concord. It is 
reproduced, without title or explanation, in Volumes xxiv and xxvi, of the New Hampshire 
State Papers. The original is inscribed as follows: 

“An Accurate Map of His Majestys Province of New Hampshire in New England, taken 
from Actual Surveys of all the inhabited Part, and from the best information of what is unin- 
habited together with the adjacent Countries, which exhibits the Theatre of this War in That 
Part of the World, by Col. Blanchard, and the Revd Mr. Langdon. Engraved by Thomas Jef- 
ferys, Geographer to His Majesty—” 

“To the Right Honorable Charles Townshend, His Majesty’s Secretary at War, & One of 
His Majestys most Honorable Privy Council, &c. This Map of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire Is Humbly Inscribed, by His most Obliged and most Obedt Servts 


Portsmouth 
New Hampshire 
21 Octr 1761.” 


JOSEPH BLANCHARD 
SAMUEL LANGDON 
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The Jeffreys map is a part of a “ Map of the Inhabited Portions of New England” published 
by Thomas Jeffreys, Geographer to the King, in London 1774. An engraving of the original is 
now in the Boston Public Library. This is reproduced in full on a reduced scale in Volume v 
of Palfrey’s History of New England, and that part of it including New Hampshire, in Volume 
xxiv, New Hampshire State Papers. (See pocket in the cover.) 


Drawing on tracing paper an en- 
largement of the original plan of Buck- 
ingham, to the scale of Walling’s map 
of Sullivan County, 1860, and super- 
posing it on the latter, with its south- 
west corner on the northwest corner 
of Acworth, we find that a small part 
of Charlestown, about two thirds of 
Unity, about one eighth of Newport 
and about one fifth of Claremont were 
within the township of Buckingham. 


That part of Claremont which was so 
included may be described as follows: 
All that part lying south of a straight 
line drawn from a point about forty 
rods southwesterly from the south 
end of Broad street to the Newport 
line at a point on Green Mountain 
a quarter of a mile north of the state 
road, and lying easterly of a straight 
line drawn from the first mentioned 
point in a southerly direction a few 
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rods east of the Bible Hill road to 
Charlestown. 

Within two or three years after the 
Buckingham charter was granted to 
John Bissell and seventy others, ten 
attacks were made by Indians on 
Charlestown, Number Four. ‘This 
disturbing activity doubtless accounts 
for the fact that Bissell and his asso- 
ciates never came to settle on the 
lands granted to them, and for the 
fact that a considerable part of Clare- 
mont is not now within the township 
of Buckingham. 

The neglect of the grantees to settle 
on and cultivate a designated acreage 
of the land within the usual five-year 
limit was cause for forfeiture. This 
was apparently not enforced until 
July 13, 1764, when a charter was 
granted for Unity comprising therein 
the greater part of the land previously 
granted as Buckingham. Not one of 
the names recorded among the gran- 
tees of Buckingham appears as a 
grantee of Unity, excepting those of 
the governor himself and his secretary, 
Theodore Atkinson, who were gran- 
tees or beneficiaries in nearly all the 
Benning Wentworth grants. 

The name Unity is said to have been 


adopted “from the happy termination. 


of a dispute which had long subsisted 
between rival claimants under two 
different grants.” Some might wish 
that the fine old English name Buck- 
ingham had been retained. The first 
settlement in Unity was made in 1769. 

On the same Blanchard and Lang- 
don map, also on the Jeffreys map, 
we find a township of Greenville be- 
tween Buckingham and ‘“Sunipee 
Pond.” In Volume xxv, page 376, of 
New Hampshire State Papers, is a 
plan of Greenville which was char- 
tered on the same day with Bucking- 
ham; enlarging and superposing this 
plan, in a similar way to that above 
described, we find within the boun- 
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daries of Greenville all of the eastern 
part of Unity, a little more than a 
quarter part of Goshen, including 
Mill Village, a very small triangle in 
the southwest corner of Sunapee and 
about half of Newport including New- 
port Village and Kellyville. Of the 
sixty odd grantees of Greenville the 
name of only one appears among those 
of the sixty grantees of Newport. 
The charter of Greenville was for- 
feited; that of Newport was saved by 
an extension for four years from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1769. In the extending 
document of that date it is stated that 
fifteen families were then settled in 
the town. 

The grantees or proprietors, as they 
were commonly called, never came to 
settle in Buckingham or Greenville; 
but they must have met to organize 
and later, at sundry times, to make 
plans for settlement. These meet- 
ings were held, as was the custom, in 
some country tavern, probably in 
Massachusetts or southern New 
Hampshire. We can see them gath- 
ered around the big table, the flaring, 
dripping tallow candles, the shadows 
on the wall, the mugs of flip and the 
roaring fire in the great fireplace. 
Important business it was with the 
Justice of the Peace, seated in the 
place of honor, having the final word 
in all procedure. They discuss sur- 
veys, plans for settlement in the com- 
ing spring, the drawing of the fifty- 
acre lots, and especially recent reports 
of Indian attacks on the frontier fort 
at Number Four. Their records have 
long since been lost, their boundary 
markers have. disappeared, the 
“Stakes”? decayed, the “Stones” 
sunken beneath the leaf mould. 
Somewhere in wayside graveyards 
leaning, moss-grown tombstones mark 
the last resting places of the proprie- 
tors, but not in those vanished town- 
ships, Buckingham and Greenville. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE’S NEW SCHOOL LAW 


OPENING STATEMENT BY FRANK S. STREETER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT THE JOINT 
.CONFERENCE OF LOCAL ScHOOL BOARDS AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS WITH THE STATE BoarD aT REPRESENTATIVES’ HALL, 
State Houses, OcToBer 16, 1919 


Gentlemen of the Conference: 


This conference is made up of the 
three groups of educational officials 
upon which the Legislature of 1919 
imposed the duty of administering 
the entire public school system of the 
state, namely: (1) the State Board 
of Education; (2) the 64 superintend- 
ents with 5 assistants; and (3) the 
representatives of the.256 local school 
boards. 

Purposes of Conference.—The spe- 
cific purpose of the conference is clearly 
indicated by the call issued by the 
State Board. It is to discuss, con- 
sider and adopt such methods of unit- 
ing the efforts of these three groups of 
officials as shall definitely improve 
the schools in every town in the state 
and will result in putting our public 
school system among those of the 
highest practical efficiency in the 
country. 

We shall not try to consider here 
what are the most approved princi- 
ples of pedagogy, nor the application 
of scientific methods to the problem of 
what constitutes the best and most 
practical education for our New 
Hampshire school children. Those 
are questions for expert advice. The 
law has provided such an expert for 
us in the Commissioner of Education, 
on whom the board and all of us will 
largely rely. 

Responsibilities of Commissioner.— 
Under the present organization the 
broadened duties and responsibilities 
of the commissioner as our expert 
educational adviser are shown by the 
following rule adopted by the State 
Board on September 5, viz.: 

“The Commissioner of Education, as the 


board’s chief executive officer and advisor, 
shall, for and on behalf of the board, keep 


himself fully informed of the educational 
needs of the various grades of schools in the 
state; shall follow closely the current events 
relating to educational processes and examine 
all efforts to advance educational efficiency in 
school departments outside the state and care- 
fully consider their applicability to our school 
conditions in this state, and, upon his own 
initiative as well as upon request, confer with 
and advise the board upon all the foregoing 
and any other school matters; and, in general, 
shall faithfully aid and advise the board in all 
matters looking to the efficient and successful 
administration of our school laws, whether 
with regard to any peculiar needs of our own 
state or as a basis of comparative efficiency 
with other states.” 

We have confidence in the com- 
missioner’s ability and competency 
wisely and successfully to inform and 
advise on these questions. 

With the understanding that the 
strictly technical side of our educa- 
tional problems is thus being cared 
for, this conference is to consider the 
other question that immediately con- 
fronts us: How can the law be most 
effectively administered by the three 
official groups on whom that duty is 
imposed? 

Problem of Joint Administration.— 
Our wise solution of this problem of 
joint administration by the three 
official groups—State Board, superin- 
tendents and local school boards— 
may be the turning point on which 
the success of the law will depend. 
Experience has taught the world that 
a bad law wisely and competently 
administered, with a liberal use of 
common sense, produces far better 
practical results than a good law 
unwisely and incompetently admin- 
istered. 

Our law has been hailed by the 
educational world generally as the 
best and most progressive educational 
legislation that has so far been incor- 
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porated in the statutes of any state, 
and the solemn question which now 
confronts the three official groups in 
this conference is whether we severally 
and jointly can muster sufficient 
ability and common sense so to ad- 
minister the law as to realize the hopes 
of its promoters. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LAW 


Let us first make a brief survey and 
analysis of some of the fundamentals 
of the law itself relating to adminis- 
tration, which must be examined in 
connection with the House Educa- 
tional Committee’s report on which 
the law was based. 

School System a Business.—We first 
note that the State Board, made up of 
business men and not technical edu- 
cators, ‘‘ will be expected to study and 
administer the educational needs of 
the state as a business proposition,” 
and that ‘‘it will be their duty to see 
that the entire school system of the 
state shall be operated on principles 
of business efficiency.” 

For the time being at least, the 
state has definitely determined as its 
educational policy that its public 
school system shall be carried on as a 
“business proposition” and operated 
- on principles of ‘‘ business efficiency,” 
so far as that result can be reached. 

Organization.—To carry out this 
business policy the organization cre- 
ated by the Legislature for the ad- 
ministration of the law is in a general 
way analogous to that of a railroad or 
other corporation operating in state- 
wide territory, the management of 
which is entrusted to three separate 
but intimately related and interde- 
pendent groups of executive officers 
and agents. 

The State Board.—The general man- 
agement, supervision and direction 
over all the public schools in the 
state was vested in the State Board of 
Education, with the Commissioner of 
Education, deputy commissioners, and 
department staff as executive offi- 
cials, the commissioner being the 
educational adviser and chief execu- 
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tive officer of the board—the board to 
have the same powers as the directors 
of an ordinary business corporation 
have over the business of the corpora- 
tion. These functions and powers 
closely correspond to those of the 
board of directors and executive offi- 
cers of a corporation operating in a 
state-wide territory. 

The Superintendents—In the 64 
superintendents, with 5 assistants, as 
the numbers are now fixed, the Legis- 
lature provided for a second group of 
executive officers whose important 
duties, as established by the act itself, 
were to ‘direct and supervise the 
work” of the 3,000 teachers, and 
generally to act as responsible agents 
in putting into effect the general busi- 
ness and educational policies of the 
board acting under the advice of the 
Commissioner of Education. Their 
position is closely analogous to those 
of division superintendents of rail- 
roads, but differs in one fundamental 
respect, in that our superintendents 
are chosen and receive their appoint- 
ment not upon the selection of the 
board of directors, as in the case of 
corporations, nor upon the selection 
of the State Board in this organiza- 
tion, but solely upon the decision of 
the local school boards in their super- 
visory districts. The only limitation 
of the power of school boards to choose 
their own superintendents is that 
their choice must be of one who 
has a certificate of ‘competency and 
suitability.” 

The Local School Boards.—The 
third group of educational officials is 
the 256 local school boards, the ex- 
tent of whose powers, duties and 
responsibilities seems not to be fully 
understood or appreciated. 

While the work of the teachers is 
subject to the supervision and direc- 
tion of the superintendents, the man- 
agement of all school business in the 
256 districts is vested in the local 
school boards, subject only to the 
general rules and regulations of the 
State Board—a matter to which I 
shall again refer. 
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In certain respects their position is 
closely analogous to that of the local 
managers and agents of a state-wide 
railroad corporation, in that they are 
charged with the duty of carrying on 
the corporate business in the local 
communities, and on their competency 
and ability to secure and retain the 
confidence of the citizens in their 
locality the prosperity and success of 
the corporate business in their terri- 
tory must largely depend. 

At this point the analogy breaks, 
for the loeal school boards are not 
appointed as are the local managers 
and agents of a railroad by the direc- 
tors, nor by the State Board in this 
organization, but are elected by the 
voters, including the fathers and 
mothers of the school children in each 
school district, and are practically 
responsible to them for their wise and 
efficient management of the business 
of the local schools. 

But the local boards have far greater 
powers than the local managers and 
agents of corporations, in that they 
not only select every one of the 69 
superintendents, including assistants, 
every one of the 3,000 school teachers, 
and every person employed in connec- 
tion with the public school system of 
the State except the State Board and 
its organization staff; but with that 
exception the local boards have full 
power to determine, and do determine, 
the amount of public money that shall 
be paid in salaries and wages to every 
superintendent, teacher, and every 
employee in any way connected with 
the work of the public schools. 

We are all more or less acquainted 
with the set up of the business organi- 
zation of railroad corporations. Ifyou 
can visualize such an organization so 
changed from the usual form that no 
division superintendent could be em- 
ployed unless selected and his salary 
fixed by vote of the local agents in the 
towns and cities on the line of the 
road; and that every employee of the 
road outside the directors’ office in 
Boston should be hired and his wages 
determined by the same local agents, 
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you will perhaps get a clearer con- 
ception of the powers of the local 
school boards in our state school 
organization. 

Do not misunderstand me,—the 
fundamentals of our organization are 
purely democratic and are set up on 
absolutely sound principles. I am 
calling attention to the powers of the 
local boards under the law to the end 
that the local boards themselves may 
recognize the propriety of the em- 
phasis we put on their duties and 
responsibilities which go with the 
powers granted to them, and the 
absolute necessity of their warmest 
coéperation with the State Board and 
superintendents if our educational 
bill is to be successfully operated. 

The foregoing is intended to be an 
accurate analysis of the powers, duties 
and responsibilities imposed by the 
Legislature of 1919 upon each of the 
three groups of educational officials to 
whom is entrusted the administration 
of the new educational system,—the 
State Board, superintendents and the 
local school boards. 

If I have made any error in this 
statement, the superintendents and 
representatives of the local school 
boards, in the discussion which we 
shall have here today, will have 
opportunity to make proper correc- 
tion, and we shall be glad to have 
them do it. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY OF 
THE STATE BOARD 


An intimate knowledge by all con- 
cerned of the general administrative 
policies of the State Board is essential, 
and, so far as they have been thought 
out and formulated, we desire to state 
them. 

While the general powers vested in 
the State Board are large and com- 
prehensive in giving the board the 
same control and direction over the 
business of the public school system 
as the directors of a business corpora- 
tion have to control and direct the 
business of the corporation, this board 
believes that the highest value and 
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usefulness of the granted powers rests 
on the fact that they will enable the 
board, with the commissioner, depu- 
ties and the rest of its official organi- 
‘gation, including the superintendents, 
effectively to aid the local school 
boards to create better schools in 
every school district in the state. 

The State Board as now constituted 
will act in accordance with that belief. 
Their powers will not be used as a 
basis for issuing arbitrary decrees, 
but will be used solely for helpful 
coéperation with superintendents and 
local school boards for the general 
betterment of our public school sys- 
tem, which the educational bill was 
designed to accomplish. 

The State Board is given power to 
make rules and regulations on all 
branches of public school business, 
and of course such rules and regula- 
tions will be made—but never with- 
out the fullest consideration of all the 
information we can obtain as to their 
usefulness and practicability. Such 
information must largely come from 
our official staff, the superintendents 
and the local school boards, and we 
must rely upon them to keep the State 
Board fully informed. 

If unwittingly we shall adopt any 
general regulation which turns out to 
be undesirable or impracticable of 
execution, we shall, of course, quickly 
hear from you or others about it; and 
if, upon review, we become satisfied 
that a mistake has been made we 
shall not hesitate frankly to admit it 
and make correction. 

One great virtue of the law is its 
workable elasticity, which does not 
confine the State Board to any fore- 
ordained or legally established course 
of procedure, but enables it to super- 
vise, control and direct the business of 
the public school system with the 
same sort of common and business 
sense which you and other successful 


citizens use in dealing with your im-. 


portant business affairs. 

We want the most intimate busi- 
ness relations with the superintend- 
ents and the local boards; we want 
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every superintendent and member of 
local school boards to feel that he is an 
indispensable wheel in this educa- 
tional machine and to feel that the 
office of the board in Concord, in a 
general way, is his office, and he has 
the right to all the information relat- 
ing to his school business that the 
office can give him. 

We want every superintendent and 
member of local school board, so far as 
possible, to know personally the com- 
missioner and the deputies, and fully 
discuss with them their local problems 
and how they can best be met. 

The commissioner, as the chief 
executive officer of the State Board, 
will have general oversight of the 
entire educational field. The deputy 
commissioners will have special charge 
of separate departments or divisions 
of the work. Through the commis- 
sioner, the deputies and otherwise, 
the members of the State Board will 
be kept closely in touch with the edu- 
cational work in all sections of the 
state, and will be ready to act 
promptly on questions as they may 
arise. 

The board, as now constituted, will 
not content itself by acting as the 
mere figure-heads of a ‘‘business” 
(so-called) department of the state, 
but intends to keep itself fully in- 
formed as to the conduct of the “‘ busi- 
ness”? and take such active part in 
the “management, supervision and 
direction over the public schools” as 
will satisfy the requirements of Sec- 
tion 5 of the act and the intent of the 
Legislature in adopting them. They 
will have regular meetings at least 
once in two months, and will hold 
special meetings as often as occasion 
may require. So far as practicable, 
they desire to know personally the 
superintendents and local boards, and 
will welcome any well considered sug- 
gestions looking to the betterment of 
the schools. 

In other words, the State Board, to 
the best of its ability, intends faith- 
fully to contribute to the success of 
the joint administration of our new 
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Educational Law by the three official 
groups named, a common sense exer- 
cise of all the powers vested in it by 
the state and all the personal influence 
it may possess by virtue of those 
powers or otherwise. We feel that we 
can confidently rely upon a like con- 
tribution from the local boards and 
superintendents and that such unified 
administration cannot fail of success. 

This statement of the general poli- 
cies and purposes of the State Board 
is made for the information not only 
of the superintendents and _ local 
boards, but of all our people who are 
interested in the educational develop- 
ment of the State and in practical 
business administration of the law. 

Further Coéperation of Teachers and 
Parents.—Let us depart from the main 
question for a moment to say that this 
board will not be content with its 
educational work until, in addition to 
the unified codperation of the three 
official groups, there shall be added 
the organized, sympathetic codpera- 
tion of two additional groups, viz.: 
the 3,000 teachers and the fathers, 
mothers and guardians of the 62,000 
children attending the public schools. 

(In using these figures I do not 
overlook the 18 or 19,000 additional 
children attending the parochial and 
other private schools, in whose educa- 
tional development the State has the 
same interest as in those attending the 
public schools.) 

If and when these five groups,— 
State Board, superintendents, local 
boards, teachers and parents,—shall 
fully realize their individual responsi- 
bility and, inspired by a common pur- 
pose, unite their efforts, they will 
constitute an irresistible force for 
our educational betterment. 

We are told that this is a vision or a 
dream impossible to realize; we do 
not believe it. To accomplish this 
result may require years—many more 
years than are left to some of us—but 
it can ultimately be realized. And is 
it not worth trying for? Pray pardon 
this digression. We must not lose 
sight of the problems that immedi- 
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ately press us; they are many and 
important. 


THE EpuUCcATIONAL PLANT 


It may give us a sobering sense 
of our joint responsibilities as joint 
managers of our public school system 
if we take a brief look at figures 
showing the extent of our educational 
plant and the materials we are to use. 

The last biennial report of the 
Department of Education shows as 
follows: 


I dss wend eeewemen 2,075 
NN 5 vince wactdid a Side oo 95 
PEE ee eee 3,121 
All Scholars (between 5 and 

renner 80,775 
(Attending Parochial Schools) .. . 19,647 
School Houses (of all kinds)...... 1,575 
Estimated cost including equip- 

err eye re Te $7,244,229 
Outstanding debt against school 

SE kv ccaccectaaceseeen 1,019,000 
Total expenditures account..... 

eeaeds COTE) ccc ce cesses $3,248,708 


We must not forget that the man- 
agement and operation of a business 
of the size shown by the foregoing 
figures has been entrusted by the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire to the three 
official groups now gathered in this 
hall, and that there are practical 
questions to be seriously considered 
and that they cannot be solved by 
either group of officials acting alone 
but only by the joint, combined efforts 
of all of us. 


TEACHER AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


Competent Teachers.—The question 
of providing a continuing supply of 
more than 2,700 competent teachers 
now actually employed is perhaps the 
most immediately important of any 
now confronting us. 

We do not have to suggest to an 
intelligent body of local school board 
men in New Hampshire that compe- 
tent teaching is the foundation on 


. which the entire structure of the 


public school system rests, nor that 
without a continuing supply of com- 
petent teachers we may as well liqui- 
date the public school business and 
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go into voluntary bankruptcy. The 
responsibility for providing such a 
supply rests primarily on the local 
school boards and the superintendents 
—for the boards elect every teacher 
on the nomination of superintendents 
also selected by themselves. But in 
a broad way the responsibility also 
rests heavily on the state board as 
general executive managers of the 
entire school business. In _ other 
words, this responsibility for provid- 
ing competent teachers is joint and 
not several, and the practical business 
question for the state board and local 
boards is: How can we practically 
combine our efforts most effectively 
to insure a continuing supply of com- 
petent teachers for the next five or 
ten years at least? 

We shall ask the commissioner to 
review some of the details of this 
problem, but let us make in advance 
some general observations. 

We have a large number of highly 
competent teachers, many of whom 
have devoted their lives to this work 
and are now continuing their work 
at a large financial sacrifice. We 
have a much smaller number of teach- 
ers without teaching experience and 
without professional training in our 
normal schools or otherwise. 


Must Keep Up STANDARD 


The commissioner estimates that 
nearly if not quite 1,000 of our 2,700 
teachers in their education, training 
and general competency fall below 
that reasonable standard of efficiency 
which must be required if the state 
persists in its purpose to carry its 
school system into the highest rank. 

Such conditions demand the most 
careful consideration on the part of 
all concerned: viz., the state board, 
the superintendents, the local boards, 
the teachers themselves, the parents 
and guardians of our school children, 
and the other voters at school dis- 
trict meetings. 

The data for an accurate, intelli- 
gent and complete survey of the 
teaching forces in our schools is being 
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gathered and is in progress of being 
so analyzed and arranged that we 
shall have a definite inventory of the 
teaching power of the state and its 
qualifications for the work. To us 
as business managers of the school 
system, two facts are plainly obvious: 

1. That if the state is to build up 
and maintain our school system at a 
high degree of practical efficiency a 
continuing supply of competent teach- 
ers is an absolute necessity. 

2. That, in such case, the compen- 
sation and general living conditions 
must be made sufficiently attractive 
to retain in service our present body 
of competent teachers, and to encour- 
age a sufficient number of others 
to enter upon the work. 

Because we want to arrest and hold 
attention on this matter of vital 
importance we shall not overload 
this statement with statistics. The 
following facts will suffice to compel 
our reflection upon a serious situation 
which must be provided against 
without delay. 


Waces Too Low 


From reports returned to our office 
within the last ten days with refer- 
ence to the wages paid to 788 teachers 
in elementary mixed schools in 203 
school districts, we find that 


In 7 districts the average wage of 21 teachers 
is less than $400. 

In 46 districts the average wage of 195 teach- 
ers is less than $500. 

In 119 districts the average wage of 468 
teachers is less than $600. 

In 31 districts the average wage of 104 teach- 
ers is between $600 and $833.50. 

216 teachers are receiving less than $500. 

684 teachers are receiving less than $600. 

The maximum annual wage to one 
teacher of an elementary mixed 


a er eres $833.50 
The minimum annual wage to two 

rer rire rT Tee 288.00 
The average wages of these 788 

teachers for this present year 

Ws u cokhatesboknexennasen 532.40 


These wages are for the school year 
of 1919-20, not for the year 1913-14. 
Compare the foregoing’ annual 
wages paid to the women to whom 
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we entrust the care and development 
of the minds of our children during 
their tenderest years of educational 
growth, with the average annual 
wages paid to women employees in 
the ordinary work of the largest 
cotton mill in this state for the 
years 1913 and 1919, furnished at the 
request of the board by the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company. 


Keeping the fact in mind that these’ 


wages were paid in 1913 on a 58 hour 
week and in 1919 on a 48 hour week. 


Avg. Wage Avg. Wage 

1913, 58 hrs. 1919, 48 hrs. 
Spinners (cotton) $440.34 $863.62 
Drawing-in..... 503.67 948.48 
Weavers....... 557.96 1,045.62 

You will note that the annual 


wage of the women mill workers 
has advanced almost 100 per cent in 
the last 5 or 6 years. You will also 
note that they are now earning and 
receiving almost twice as much as 
more than 1-3 of our entire body of 
elementary school teachers. 

Again compare the wages today 
being paid for domestic service. Ten 
and twelve dollars a week is a com- 
mon wage for cooks and house maids. 
The room and board can at the very 
least be estimated at five dollars a 
week. The annual wage then, for 
these employees can be reckoned as 
from $760 to $884. 

As sound business men you can 
judge whether a sufficient number of 
well-trained, competent teachers for 
the training of our children can be 
procured on the present basis of 
wages as against the wages now be- 
ing paid to women for making our 
sheets, pillow cases and other cloths, 
and in domestic employment. 


MaAkInG ANALYTICAL SURVEY 


This subject seems to demand 
serious consideration not only by you 
and ourselves but by every citizen 
interested in the building up and 
maintenance of an efficient public 
school system. 

As soon as our analytical survey 
of the teaching force in the state is 
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completed from data now being com- 
piled, the results will be furnished to 
you. Then we shall accurately see 
the character and size of this prob- 
lem and can intelligently unite in 
planning a solution. 

We do not hesitate to say that the 
unanimously settled policy of this 
State Board as now constituted will 
be to furnish all the assistance within 
our power to the local boards and 
superintendents for providing a suf- 
ficient number of suitably educated, 
well trained and competent teach- 
ers, and to encourage the payment 
of such compensation and the estab- 
lishment of such other conditions 
relating to their professional work as 
will attract an adequate supply of 
that kind of teachers to our public 
school service. 

We hope for a general understand- 
ing that this state intends to have 
2,700 teachers all well equipped, well 
trained and competent to take charge 
of every school in accordance with 
its grade and location; that it will 
pay reasonable compensation for 
teachers of the class described, and 
further, that the employment of 
poorly educated, untrained and incom- 
petent teachers will not be unneces- 
sarily encouraged. 

We would also like to have those 
who desire to equip themselves for 
teaching in this state understand 
that the local and state boards will 
use all practicable ways to give pub- 
lic recognition for meritorious and 
successful work. 

Having a full body of competent, 
well trained teachers, the Board with 
the Commissioner will consider and 
try to work out some plan for giving 
the teachers a voice in the manage- 
ment of the local school business. 
This can probably be done if and 
when the teachers of the state ac- 
quire a larger feeling of personal 
responsibility for the successful opera- 
tion of the schools as a whole. 

There are other questions which 
require the close codperation of the 
local and state boards. 
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ScuHooLt HovussEs 


There are under our joint control 
1,575 school houses. Many of them, 
especially in the cities and large 
towns, are of the highest class, well 
fitted for their uses, sanitary and in 
a wholesome environment. Some, 
mainly in rural districts, are unsuit- 
able, unsanitary and must be looked 
after. 

From data now being gathered we 
shall soon accurately know the exact 
condition of every one of the 1,575 
school houses in the state, and shall 
be able to advise with the local board 
in each district what should be done 
to make every school house “suit- 
able and sanitary” and having due 
regard for the care of the health and 
physical welfare of all pupils within 
the meaning of the new law. 


HEALTH AND PuysicaAL WELFARE 


Section 27 of the Act requires 
“suitable provisions for the care of 
the health and physical welfare of all 
pupils.” To put this provision of the 
law into practical operation we have 
appointed Miss Elizabeth Murphy Su- 
pervisor of Health. She has actively 
entered upon her duties, which we 
have reason to believe she will most 
competently perform. 

These two matters, School Houses 
and Health and Physical Welfare, 
are under the special supervision of 
Deputy Commissioner Pringle. We 
shall ask him to discuss with you 
these questions so far as our time 
today will permit. 


AMERICANIZATION 


One provision of the law which has 
attracted the attention of the educa- 
tional world outside the state is the 
state’s declaration of public educa- 
tional policy in these words: 

“To secure the efficient administra- 
tion of the publie schools and the 
work of Americanization in teaching 
English to non-English speaking adults 
and in furnishing instruction in the 
privileges, duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship which is hereby declared 
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to be an essential part of public school 
education.” 

Every one of our citizens may be 
justly proud that his state was the 
first American commonwealth to put 
upon its statute books such a decla- 
ration of its educational public policy. 

This declaration imposes upon all 
the administrators of the law the 
gravest responsibility. These provi- 
sions must be executed. Non-English 
speaking adults must be taught to 
speak, and, so far as possible, taught 
to think in our national tongue. 

The school children must learn as 
much as possible the privileges, duties 
and responsibilities of their coming 
citizenship; and we must have teach- 
ers competent for such instruction. 

The Commissioner is examining 
and advising the. Board as to the 
most practical methods of teaching 
citizenship. The Board will omit no 
effort to carry out these provisions. 

The work of teaching English to 
non-English speaking adults is under 
the special supervision of Deputy 
Commissioner Brooks and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Clark. We will ask Mr. 
Brooks to explain the steps now being 
taken, and will, we are confident, 
receive your sympathetic codperation 
in this great work. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 


There is another important ques- 
tion pressing for consideration in 
many of our towns,—the question of 
consolidating all or some of the 
schools in town districts. We shall 
not here review the arguments for 
or against the proposition. In fact 
we do not believe any general rule 
can be adopted which will be univer- 
sally applicable. Whether and to 
what extent consolidation should be 
adopted by a town must largely 
depend upon the geography, location 
of existing school houses, and routes 
of travel in that town. 

Wherever a consolidation of schools 
is practicable and sensible the State 
Board will encourage it—otherwise 
not. 
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The Commissioner has made ex- 
tended examinations of the subject 
as it relates to many of the towns. 
He is prepared to take up the ques- 
tion with the school boards of the 
individual towns and help work out a 
common sense solution for each town. 
We advise that such course be adopted. 

The main purpose of this official 
statement by the State Board is to 
convince you all that our duties 
under the Educational Law are joint 
and not several, and that we must 
sympathetically codperate in the 
performance of our joint duties if 
the operation of the law is to be 
successful. 

The superintendents are the liaison 
officers between the State and local 
boards. It may be that no special 
organization of the local boards is 
necessary. It has been suggested, 
however, that our joint purposes 
might be advanced if the members 
of the local boards in each county 
should make an organization by the 
election of one of their most compe- 
tent and interested members as chair- 
man, hold meetings occasionally and 
consider the school situation in the 
county, and through their chairman 
be incloser touch with the State Board. 

Whether you will take this course 
or will maintain your close relations 
with the State Board through your 
superintendents alone, is for you to 
decide. All that the State Board 
desires is successful results. 

If any of you hesitate to devote 
yourselves to this public work, let 
us remind him that in twenty years 
the 80,000 school children of today 
will be the controlling factors in the 
civil life of the State. 
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Three or four years ago we were 
all aroused to prepare against the 
dangers then threatening us. Thought- 
ful men and women believe that the 
dangers now confronting our country 
and our form of government and the 
welfare of our children constitute a 
still greater menace. 

Let me quote the final paragraph 
of the report of the Committee on 
Education to the House of Represen- 
tatives last February. It is still 
more impressive today than it was 
when written nine months ago. 

This bill ‘builds for us bulwarks 
behind which we may face, with rea- 
sonable confidence, the menace of 
the future. That this menace is 
real, no thoughtful man will deny. 
Half the world, crazed by the horrors 
of war, is turning to anarchy. The 
contagion of the world-madness is 
already felt in our own land. If we 
in New Hampshire escape its de- 
structive effects, it will be through 
the common sense and education of 
the everyday citizen. It is our duty 
to make sure that the men and women 
of tomorrow are equal to the strain 
that tomorrow will bring. The chil- 
dren of the state must be trained 
to know good from evil, truth from 
falsehood. They cannot universally 
receive this training without the help 
of the state. If we set any value on 
our free institutions or on a govern- 
ment of law and order, we must 
accept the responsibility which this 
bill imposes.”’ 

We haveaccepted the responsibilities 
imposed by that bill: It is our duty 
to the state and to all our people, 
our children and ourselves, to see 
that that duty is well performed. 











THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No. 9 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


NOVEMBER, THE AUTUMN-WINTER SEASON 


Our calendar division into four 
seasons is not correct; for the year 
does not jump from fall to winter; we 
have a season of six weeks (all of 
November and two weeks in Decem- 
ber) which is neither fall nor winter. 
I call it ‘‘autumn-winter,’’ and Novem- 
ber the ‘‘autumn-winter month.” 


THe Rare Gray Days 


Most people speak an ill-word for 
November; they think of it as drear, 
a type of death, yet there are many 
fine things about the month. First 
let us think of the charms of the 
November sky. The blue of Octo- 
ber is now changed to gray, and there 
is something wonderfully rare in the 
gray sky of November; it gives a 
sobered effect to everything; it is as 
though God in painting the picture 
of today wanted to impress us 
with soberness, seriousness, reflection. 
And so November is the season for 
restful and contented reflection; it’s 
the time to think, to review the world, 
sum up the year’s work, take an 
account.of stock. Again let us think 
of the many rare days we get in the 
month—days neither too hot or too 
cold. Again what a beauty we get in 
the evenings as we go out and see the 
frosted earth in the light of the big 
November moon. Still again there 
is a healthy snap in the snappy air. 
As the older poet says: 

“Nature always is in tune, 
Nature always hath a rune, 
Let it be a day in May— 
Let it be an autumn day.” 

All seasons are good; each month 
has its place; we should not despise or 
shrink from November. 


THANKSGIVING Days 


In later November when the leaves 
are all down, when the puffs of wind 


have swept the last leaves from the 
branches and sent them scurrying 
away, then we come to Thanskgiving 
season. Now we face winter, but we 
face it cheerfully, for it comes with 
months of plenty and the comfort and 
cheer of warm homes. Even to the 
latest days we often find the sun in 
mid-day delightfully warm, and as its 
warming rays fall upon the earth we 
know we are assured of another sum- 
mer, another ‘‘seed-timeand harvest”’ ; 
so we think of the winter spell as a 
time of rest and repose before we 
plant again. So it’s not the time to 
be wistful and sad but the time to be 
planning quietly for another year. 
No man enjoys the summer more 
than I, but as I skuff today through 
the rustling leaves, look upon the 
shrubbage and grass beaten down by 
the frosts, watch the jay, as grow- 
ing tame from scanty supply of 
food he becomes a neighbor, I do 
not allow myself to be mournful and 
sad thinking of the past summer, 
but I make myself eager and glad, 
looking forward to the next sum- 
mer. But let me express my mood 
in verse: 
Gone the golden days of fall, 
Thru woodlands bare 
Comes with sweeping, buoyant breeze, 
Brisk wintry air. 


The harvest all was gathered in 
Some weeks ago, 

And now the seared brown earth 
Awaits the snow. 


Here ’mid the scenes of summer days, 
In pleasant mood, . 
Around the wood I walk alone, 
Or sit and brood. 


No sickly mourner I, for days 
Now past and gone, 

But eager, plan the summer-time 
That shall be born. 





- THE PRICE OF A DAY 
By Clark B. Cochrane 


If fortune gave me largess of her gold 
And filled my lap with jewels like the sun, 
With pomp and circumstance of wealth untold, 
And lofty place and pride in victory won, 
What would I crave and cast all these away? 
Another day with thee—another day. 


Another day of beauty and of youth 

Wherein to count what we have gained and lost 
What we have gathered from the fields of truth 

That in the judgment may be worth its cost, 
What marks of high endeavor that endure, 

What love to carry where all love is pure. 


Honors and gold we may not carry far, 
Death writes no titles on the final scroll; 
The gems of earth would pale on that bright star 
Where life’s stern record dooms the naked soul; 
And I would buy, dear heart, another day 
To wash the stains from that long scroll away. 


Another day? With dead days we are dead: 
Which way we turn old days are out of range; 
Youth comes no more whatever prayers be said— 
Fate, time’s recording dial will not change, 
Nor Heaven’s sweet mercy stay the moving hand.— 
Life fades like water dropping in the sand. 


Life fades away like water in the sand, 
But water is not lost forevermore; 

The winds return it to the thirsty land 
From the far ocean and the nameless shore; 

So love that fails from some high place may yearn 
To its beloved, and, like the rain return. 


Then breathe, O Spirit winds, in some sweet hour 
Across the long divide with message fine, 

That were a guerdon with an angel’s dower 
To me who lingers by the sage and pine; 

And one that sees with psychic vision clear 
Will speak the words I waited long to hear. 


Aye, one will know I was a friend to close 
Protecting arms around her, holding fast, 
Though wayward:as the fretful wind that blows 
From the four quarters—blowing fair at last, 
I could not measure to the standard set 
By one of old, the Lord of Olivet. 


By one unique in all the lists of time, 
The marvel of the ages set on high, 

Upon whose hands there was no stain or grim, 
Nor on his lips the shadow of a lie. 

One followed Him with banner and a creed,— 
I stand afar and His compassion plead. 


Antrim, N. H. 




















THE 1919 THRIFT MOVEMENT IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


By Marguerite W. Stoddard, Publicity Manager for the N. H. War Savings Society 


During the war we solemnly spoke 
of the problems of reconstruction; in 
the spirit of those times we dedicated 
ourselves ‘‘to the unfinished work 
which those who fought had so nobly 
begun.”’ Then came the Armistice, 
and with it a tragic ‘“‘settling back”’ on 
the part of the American people. We 
went our several ways in the sublime 
belief that economic conditions would 
overnight settle down to where they 
were in the spring of 1914. Today 
it begins to dawn on us that a stricken, 
wounded world must go through a 
period of convalescence, trying, and 
uncertain in its outcome. 

As President Wilson said in a re- 
cent message to Congress: ‘‘We cannot 
hastily or overnight revolutionize all 
the processes of our economic life. 
We shall not attempt to do so. What 
we must attempt is, by wise and con- 
structive action, to bring about the 
return of normal conditions, not for- 
getting that the process must be slow. 
Fifteen years passed after the Civil 
War before financial conditions were 
normal, and an even longer period 
elapsed after the Napoleonic Wars 
before European affairs became set- 
tled.”’ 

The reaction from the careful use 
of money during the war is widespread 
and alarming, and it is largely for 
this reason that the Savings Division 
of the Treasury Department of the 
United States is maintaining War 
Savings Organizations all over the 
country. Their work is not alone, as 


many people erroneously imagine, to 
sell Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 
Their duty is to perpetuate, among 
the people of these United States, the 
habits of Thrift and Systematic Saving 
which were inculecated during the 
war. 





The financial needs of the Gov- 
ernment might more easily be met 
by placing Government securities 
through financial institutions, but the 
need of every citizen for a medium 
through which he may be helped to 
help himself could not so be met. 
This is an organized effort to ameli- 
orate the financial condition of every 
man, woman and child in America. 

When one thinks it over, there 
really is no argument at all about 
thrift. It is a one hundred per cent 
one-sided proposition, and in convin- 
cing the body politic of that fact, lies 
our only hope. 

The War Savings Organization (or 
the Thrift Organization, as we prefer 
to call ourselves) of New Hampshire 
talks thrift from these four view- 
points,—that it will help finance the 
War Budget, found a sturdier citizen- 
ship, enlarge the nation’s resources, 
and make America invincible. They 
are not attempting to stimulate par- 
simoniousness, but they are waging 
a war against the spirit of unbounded 
prodigality which today holds sway 
throughout our nation. They are 
preaching Stevenson’s creed, ‘“Hap- 
piness consists in earning a little and 
spending a little less;’ and Dick- 
ens’s words, ‘‘Annual income, twenty 
pounds; annual expenditure, nine- 
teen, six,—result, happiness; annual 
income, twenty pounds; annual ex- 
penditure, twenty pounds, ought and 
six,—result, misery; and the theory 
of Charles M. Schwab—“ Everyone 
achieves successful accomplishment 
who spends his income to advantage, 
who gets the most possible for his 
money.” 

Thrift has four elements—steady 
earning, wise spending, careful saving 
and judicious investment. In con- 
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nection with the last named, the 
Treasury Department offers Thrift 
and War Savings Stamps because 
they are a security on which the gov- 
ernment pays a higher rate of interest 
than on any other, and one which is 
issued in a small denomination. Fur- 
thermore, it is an investment which 
can be made absolutely safe by having 
the stamps registered; and it means 
that each and every person who buys 
even one stamp of only twenty-five 
cents value, is a shareholder in Uncle 
Sam’s great company. This works 
for better citizenship and acts also as 
a stabilizer of labor. 

The Thrift Organization functions 
through all possible avenues of ap- 
proach—the home, which is the 
basic unit in society; the church, 
the club, the labor union, and the 
schools. 

When we realize that in New York 
in one year, over 80 per cent of those 
who died left no estate whatever; 
that more than one million people in 
the United States are never three 
days from the bread lines; that there 
are 1,250,000 dependent wage earners 
in this country because they could 
not, or would not, save during their 
working days, and that the support of 
these people costs $220,000,000 a 
year, it seems as if it was high time 
that some thought and action were 
put on making a success of the business 
of living! 

Against the above arguments, we 
have these possibilities: If one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers had invested 
$100 at 4 per cent compound-interest, 
it would now amount to over $13,000,- 
000. Money drawing interest at 4 
per cent compounded semi-annually, 
doubles in seventeen and one-half 
years, quadruples in thirty-five years 
and grows eightfold in fifty-two and 
one-half years. 

If Columbus had invested in a 
United States War Savings Certifi- 
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cate, it would now be worth $2,000,- 
000,000 to him. 

Here in New Hampshire, we have 
many citizens of prominence who 
have substantiated their approval of 
the 1919 Thrift Movement by becom- 
ing members of the Limit Club. 
That means that they have pur- 
chased as many War Saving Certifi- 
cates as the Government will allow 
them to hold,—a total valuation of 
$1000. Among them are Huntley}N. 
Spaulding of Rochester; Allen Hollis 
of Concord; Charles B. Henry, Miss 
Katherine 8. Henry, and Miss Kath- 
erine E. K. Henry of Lincoln; Dr. 
H. A. Cheney of Campton; Henry 
Clow, Isaac Sakansky, the H. H. 
Wood Company, Charles Pitman, and 
Arthur D. O’Shea of Laconia; the 
Amoskeag Textile Club and the 
Fireman’s Relief Association of Man- 
chester; both the National and the 
Savings Banks of Pittsfield. 

Governor Bartlett and the members 
of both his staff and council have been 
generous purchasers also. 

It looks as if the people of New 
Hampshire were beginning to realize 
that the practise of peace-time thrift 
in America is the only safe basis for 
building up individual success and 
national strength. A nation rises or 
falls with the practises of the indi- 
viduals composing it. Carlyle years 
ago wrote the first theory on which 
we must act if we are to rise out of 
the present state of chaos and disaster: 
“Produce! Produce! Were it but 
the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction 
of a product, produce it in God’s 
name! ‘Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee; out with it then!’ And to this 
we most add the more recent but 
equally urgent words of S. W. Straus: 
“Thrift finds concrete expression in 
savings. Through thrift and thrift 
alone can the rebuilding come—the 
rebuilding of America—the rebuilding 
of the world.” 











EDITORIAL 


The State of New Hampshire made 
a very interesting and informing ex- 
hibit at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion in Springfield, Mass., this fall, 
and afterwards transferred as much 
of it as possible to our own fine fair 
at Rochester. In both places it at- 
tracted much attention and amply 
justified the comparatively small cost 
in money which it represented. That 
it was possible to do so much, espe- 
cially in these times, with so limited 
an appropriation, was due to the 
great amount of hard work, intelli- 
gently directed, which was put into 
it by various state officials, who had 
the cordial coéperation of such private 
interests as were called upon for 
assistance. Within necessarily re- 
stricted space limits, a remarkably 
comprehensive and coérdinated dis- 
play of New Hampshire life was made; 
and the industries, the resources, the 
attractions and the progress of our 
Granite State, were strikingly and yet 
truthfully illustrated. Thus was se- 
cured for New Hampshire a large 
amount of profitable and creditable 
publicity; and from the number of 
inquiries made of those in charge of 
the exhibit, especially at Springfield, 
it was evident that real interest had 
been awakened in the possibilities of 
pleasure and profit inherent in life in 
our state. But all the benefit to New 
Hampshire from this exhibit will not 
take the form of increased immigra- 
tion for all the year or summer time 
only residence; nor will its chief value, 
perhaps, come from the new markets 
which it may develop for New Hamp- 
shire products. Of equal importance, 
at least, will be the increased appre- 
ciation by New Hampshire people 
themselves of what New Hampshire is 
and can be, as well as of what she has 
been. It is to be regretted that all of 
the people in our state could not have 
seen the entire exhibit which New 


Hampshire made at Springfield. It 
would have educated us and encour- 
aged us; and there can be no more 
important factors in the future prog- 
ress of our state than knowledge by 
her own people of her possibilities and 
courage on their part to undertake 
their development and_ utilization. 
Such has been the success of New 
Hampshire’s participation in the 
Eastern States Exposition that it is 
likely to be continued in 1920 on a 
larger and more inclusive scale. It is 
to be hoped that this may be done. 
It is possible that it may be desirable 
for our state to send exhibits to other 
fairs without the state and to take a 
greater part in the fairs within the 
state. Both would be good advertis- 
ing. And equally good, in our opin- 
ion, would be the location, somewhere 
at the state capital, of a permanent 
exhibit of New Hampshire products, 
as skilfully and attractively arranged 
as that which we sent to Springfield 
and so designed and situated as to be 
capable of such expansion as would 
keep step with state progress. Mean- 
while, those of us who attended this 
year’s Merrimack County fair at Con- 
toocook and rejoiced in its success, as 
that of a genuine “farmers’ fair,” 
were inspired by it, in connection with 
other signs and portents of the times, 
to believe that the new era in New 
Hampshire agriculture not only has 
dawned, but has risen to a point of 
clear visibility above the horizon. 
The farmers and their wives, and, 
especially, their boys and girls, whom 
one met at this fair, and at others in 
the state; the automobiles in which 
they came to the fair; the stock and 
the farm and orchard and garden prod- 
ucts which they showed at the fair, all 
gave evidence sufficient to convince 
any court that the verdict upon New 
Hampshire agriculture today must be 
in every respect a favorable one. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


THE CAREER OF LEONARD Woop. 


By Joseph Hamblen Sears. With 
frontispiece portrait. Pp. 273. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. 


This up-to-date, thoroughly appre- 
ciative and highly interesting sketch 
of one of the principal figures in our 
national life today records the fact 
that its subject was born in Win- 
chester, N. H., October 9, 1860, and 
was transferred at the age of three 
months to Massachusetts. That is 
all the attention which the present 
biographer of General Leonard Wood 
gives to the place of his nativity, but 
in view of the method and plan of the 
book nothing more could be expected. 
Mr. Sears touches only the high spots 
of General Wood’s life and activities, 
but he illuminates those spots so well 
that in the end we feel that we have 
been given an excellent bird’s eye 
view of a great career; and we are 
not disposed to cavil in the least at 
the omission of a mass of detail, which 
will be interesting enough in some 
future, more extended biography, but 
is not necessary to the success of what 
this present author has undertaken. 

Mr. Sears shows us General Wood 
as ‘“‘administrator, organizer, patriot, 
statesman, soldier and American.” 
We see him a medical student at 
Harvard; a contract surgeon with the 
American army on the border, seeking 
eagerly for active service as an Indian 
fighter and finding it in overflowing 
measure; the personal physician of 
Presidents Cleveland and McKinley; 
the Colonel of the Rough Riders; 
the man who cleaned up, civilized and 
made prosperous, first the city of 
Santiago, and then the whole of Cuba; 
the man who pacified the Philippines 
and made men out of Moros; the 
man who was the prophet of Pre- 
paredness and preached it day and 
night through a nation-wide wilder- 
ness of indifference, doubt and denial; 


the man finally who did his duty as a 
soldier in the recent war and in the 
doing proved anew his ability as an 
organizer, administrator and execu- 
tive, even while he was suffering in 
silence under as cruel a blow as ever 
was dealt to the professional pride, 
proved merit and worthy aspirations 
of a great leader. 

Mr. Sears says of his book that it is 
“a frank attempt to express, as at 
least one person sees it, the character, 
the accomplishments and the service 
rendered by one man to his country 
throughout a life which seems to have 
been singularly sturdy, honest, normal 
and consistent, and which, therefore, 
is an example to his countrymen that 
may in these somewhat hectic times 
well be considered and perhaps even 
emulated.” 


ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT. 
By Ben Ames Williams. Pp., 204. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


THe Sea Brive. By Ben Ames 
Williams. Pp., 305. Cloth, $1.75. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


In the long and honorable roll of 
Dartmouth College alumni there are 
not to be found many names of famous 
writers of fiction. Richard B. Kim- 
ball, of the class of 1834, wrote the 
best sellers of his day, but they were 
forgotten even before their author’s 
life was ended. He was a native of 
Plainfield, N. H., though most of his 
life was spent in New York City. 
Gordon Hall Gerould, born in Goffs- 
town, graduated from Hanover in 
1899, and for some time a teacher of 
English in Princeton University, 
writes some of our best short stories, 
yet is fated to be known, principally, 
not as their author, but as the husband 
of another writer, Katherine Fullerton. 

But within the past few years a 

















Books of New Hampshire Interest 


Dartmouth alumnus of the class of 
1910 has been attracting the attention 
of the critics and the favor of the 
people. Ben Ames Williams, born 
in Macon, Miss., came a good ways 
to school in the New Hampshire back 
country, and his stories are the best 
evidence that his thirty years of life 
have covered a wide range of country 
and of experience. He writes of all 
sorts of men and women, under all 
sorts of conditions, in all sorts of 
places, and no one, reading, can doubt 
that he knows that of which he writes. 
He is not a finished craftsman yet, but 
he has within himself the spirit and 
the fire and the raw material out of 
which—who knows?—the _long- 
awaited “great American novel’ some 
day may be created. 

His two books now at hand are 
stories of the sea, the strenuous, 
tumultuous, soul-stirring sea of other 
days when ships were of wood and 
sailors of steel, instead of the other 
way about. It is a great compliment, 
justly paid, to Mr. Williams, to say 
that he reminds one immediately and 
constantly of Jack London; but there 


is no imitation in his work. Cap’n ° 


Noll Wing, who took the Sea Bride 
upon a whaling voyage is no copy of 
London’s “Sea Wolf.” If anything, 
the living author’s type of brutal 
skipper is superior in its character 
drawing and analysis and not infe- 
rior in strength and verisimilitude. 

“The Sea Bride’ is a more ambi- 
tious work than its predecessor, “All 
the Brothers Were Valiant,’’ but not 
in all respects a greater accomplish- 
ment. Each, however, is a fine tale 
of adventure, worthy of praise in 
itself and full of promise for the 
author’s future. 


Otp New ENGLAND Doorways. 
Albert G. Robinson. Illustrated. 
$3 net. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


There is no more delightful diver- 
sion in the world than “‘collecting”’ 
and the number of those who pursue 
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it is legion. Thus its scope becomes 
wellnigh universal and its manifesta- 
tions take a myriad forms. One of 
the most interesting of them all has 
some of its results embodied in the 
handsome volume titled above, in 
which the author publishes 67 full 
page prints from his unique collection 
of photographs of old-time New 
England houses and doorways. In 
an all too brief introductory chapter 
he writes of early architecture in this 
corner of the Colonies, explains the 
whys and the wherefores of the differ- 
ent types of doorways and initiates 
us into the delight of searching for 
them. ‘Salem is probably the most 
widely known and best advertised 
field for hunters of Old New England 
doorways,” he tells us, ‘but Ports- 
mouth is quite inclined to regard 
itself as, at least, a rival claimant for 
the honor of presenting the most and 
the best.’”’ And he himself chooses 
no less than seven doorways in our 
city by the sea for picturing in his 
beautiful pages. Mr. Robinson’s 
hunting grounds seem to have been 
along the coast and in the lower Con- 
necticut Valley. Farther up that 
valley, in both Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and in some of the older 
inland towns of the latter state we 
have seen doorways preserved in fine 
old houses in every way worthy of 
being included in even the choicest 
section of his collection. And 
doubtless he will deem one of his pur- 
poses of publication achieved if many 
are aroused to rivalry in the pictured 
preservation of this variety of the 
charms of old New England. 


ROSEMARY GREENAWAY. By Joslyn 
Gray. Illustrated. Pp. 255. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


This year’s story for girls by Miss 
Joslyn Gray of Hinsdale, now an 
established favorite as a writer for 
juveniles, with an assured and eager 
clientele, is Rosemary Greenaway. 
Like all of Miss Gray’s books, it tells 
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an interesting story with clearly 
defined characters and a ‘“‘lesson’”’ in 
it, not too much insisted upon, but 
inescapable nevertheless. By a varia- 
tion from a familiar formula, Rose- 
mary has a stepfather, instead of the 
usual stepmother, whom she does not 
appreciate until the end of the tale; 
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in fact why she did not like him, 
and what he did for her, and hers, 
and how she came to know about it, 
make up the story. As is very fitting 
for a New Hampshire author, Miss 
Gray introduces an Old Home Day 
celebration as the setting for the 
final curtain of her pleasant play. 





MOOSILAUKE 


By Elizabeth T. McGaw 


Serene, majestic—Moosilauke, thou stand’st, 

A lofty sentinel at the approach 

To that fair land, that beauteous wide expanse 
Of meadow, stream, and rising mountain peak; 
The summer home of Nature’s sweetest smiles, 
The winter place of ice and chilling wind— 

That region, called by those who know it well 
And love it far beyond the power to speak 

Its hidden meaning in their simple lives, 

Those, who with pride and deepest joy can claim 
Their home among its hills—The ‘‘ North Country.” 
To the returning traveller, as he wends 

His northward way, and seeks with eager gaze 
Remembered hills and yet far distant peaks, 
Thou seem’st the familiar guardian of the place; 
And seeing thee and knowing that once more 

He stands in his own land, he blesses thee. 


Woodsville, N. H. 
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The late Hon. A. F. Howard 


Alfred Franklin Howard, one of the best 
known and most influential men in the busi- 
ness and political circles of New Hampshire, 
died at his home on Middle street, in Ports- 
mouth, late in the afternoon of September 24. 
He was born in Marlow, February 16, 1842, 
the son of Erwin and Philinda (Simmons) 
Howard, and was educated at Marlow 
Academy and the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary at Tilton. He then studied 
law at Newport with Hon. W. H. H. Allen and 
Hon. Shepard L. Bowers and was admitted 
to the bar, September 6, 1868. For the 
practice of his profession he located at Ports- 
mouth, where he has since resided. 

He was city solicitor, 1869-1871; deputy 
collector of United States customs, 1870-1871, 
and collector for 12 years; police commis- 
sioner for 12 years; and delegate to the state 
constitutional conventions of 1876, 1902 and 
1918. A Republican in politics, he did not 
seek preferment for himself, but took a sincere 


and potent interest in the policies‘and jcandi- 
dates of his party. 

When the Granite State Fire Insurance 
Company was formed in 1885, Mr. Howard 
became its secretary and one of its directors 
and served in those positions until his death, 
rendering service whose value was seen in the 
growth of the company’s business through 
the years and its present splendid standing. 
He was also a director of the New Hampshire 
National Bank of Portsmouth, a trustee of the 
Portsmouth Trust and Guarantee Company 
and Piscataqua Savings Bank, a director of the 
Portsmouth Fire Association and Piscataqua 
Fire Insurance Company, and a trustee of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 

His ability as a business man was of a high 
order and had won wide recognition. In his 
death, city and state lost one of their most 
valuable citizens. 

Mr. Howard was a member of the War- 


wick Club at Portsmouth and of the Masonic 
Me 
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bodies of that city, St. Andrew’s Lodge, 
Washington Chapter and De Witt Clinton 
Commandery. 

He married, October, 1869, Eliza Fiske of 
Marlow, who died in August, 1877; and in 
April, 1880, Mabel Young Smith, by whom 
he is survived, with their son, Arthur Fiske 
Howard, born June 1874. 


REV. JESSE M. DURRELL, D. D. 


Rev. Jesse Murton Durrell, D. D., clergy- 
man and educator, was born in Boston, Mass., 
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Tilton he preached as supply for the Metho- 
dist churches in Tilton and Rumney, and while 
a student in Boston for the Allen Street 
Church in New Bedford, Mass. He was 
ordained deacon in 1871 and elder in 1873, 
spending the following year in study and 
travel in Europe, which he supplemented 
in 1882 by a similar trip. Beginning in 
1874, Doctor Durrell held pastorates in 
Bristol, Haverhill, Mass., Rochester, Dover, 
Lawrence, Mass., Manchester, Nashua and 
Keene. For two years he was superintendent - 
of the Dover district of the New Hampshire 
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The late Rev. Jesse M. Durrell, D. D. 


June 26, 1843, the son of William Henry and 
Sarah (Averill) Durrell, and died at Tilton, 
October 8. He was a descendant of Philip 
Durrell, who emigrated from the island of 
Guernsey and settled in the Piscataqua 
region previous to 1679, and of his son, Major 
Benjamin Durrell of Revolutionary fame. 
He attended the Eliot School and Boston 
Latin School and studied and practiced den- 
tistry for a few years. He then felt a call to 
the ministry and, giving up his business, 
entered Tilton Seminary, graduating in 1869 
and studied at the Boston University School 
of Theology, graduating in 1873. While at 


Methodist conference. For four years he 
was president of Tilton Seminary, of which 
since 1905 he had been field agent. In 1918 
he started to raise a fund of $150,000 for the 
institution and in the end went $30,000 above 
that total. Doctor Durrell was a 32nd degree 
Mason and grand chaplain of the Grand 
Commandery and Grand Council. He also 
belonged to the Society of the Colonial Wars. 
He was a Republican in politics, but never had 
held public office, except upon the Nashua 
School Board during his pastorate in that city. 
July 23, 1878, he married Irene Sarah Clark 
of Plymouth, who died November 9, 1914. 
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PROF. JOHN V. HAZEN 


John Vose Hazen, Woodman professor of 
engineering and graphics at Dartmouth 
College and second in seniority on its faculty, 
died at his home in Hanover, October 2. 
He was born at Ralston, Mass., November 
22, 1850, and graduated from the Chandler 
Scientific School at Dartmouth in 1875, with 
the degree of B. S., receiving that of C. E. 
from the Thayer School the following year. 
Two years later his connection with the 
faculty began. Professor Hazen was a 
member of the Sigma Chi Fraternity and of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
other professional bodies. In 1881, Professor 
Hazen married Miss Harriett A. Hurlbutt of 
Hanover, who survives him. 


JOHN T. WELCH 


Hon. John Tapley Welch, treasurer of the 
city of Dover, died there, September 22. 
He was born in Dover, December 15, 1856, 
the son of Joseph Williams and Mary Eliza- 





The late Hon. John T. Welch 


beth (Tapley) Welch. He was educated in 
the public schools and at Dartmouth College 
and for a number of years was engaged in 
journalism in the West and at Dover. A 
Republican in politics, he was an active worker 
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for party success and for many years a mem- 
ber of the state committee. Among the 
public offices which he held were clerk of the 
Dover police court, member of the school 
board, trustee of the public library, register 
of probate of Strafford county, member of 
the House of Representatives, State Senator, 
chief time clerk in the government printing 
office at Washington, postmaster of Dover 
from 1898 to 1915 and city treasurer from 
the latter date until hisdeath. Mr. Welch was 
a member of the Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias, Red Men, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, New Hampshire Historical 
Society, New Hampshire Genealogical So- 
ciety and the Bellamy Club of Dover. He 
married, December 1, 1884, Elizabeth A. 
McDaniel, who survived him, with his two 
brothers, Robert W. Welch of the New York 
Times and George W. Welch of Dover, reg- 
ister of deeds of Strafford County. 


DR. JOHN M. CURRIER 


Dr. John MeNab Currier, born in Bath, 
August 4, 1832, died at the home of his son, 
Linn P. Currier, in Claremont, July 14. He 
graduated from the Dartmouth Medical 
College in 1858 and during his active life 
practised his profession at Newport, Vt. 
He served as surgeon-general on the staff of 
Governor Converse of Vermont, 1872-74. 
Doctor Currier was a Knight Templar and 
32nd degree Mason and a member of many 
historical, medical and scientific societies. 
He contributed frequently in past years to 
the Granite Monruty and other magazines 
and was one of the compilers of the Currier 
Genealogy, published in 1910. 


ROBERT H. FLETCHER 


Prof. Robert Huntington Fletcher was 
buried in the village cemetery at Hanover 
June 28. He was born in Hanover, February 
18, 1875, the son of Prof. Robert Fletcher, 
head of the Thayer School, and was valedic- 
torian of the class of 1896 in Dartmouth 
College. After graduation he studied at 
Harvard, where he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1901, and abroad 
under a travelling fellowship from Harvard. 
After his return to this country he was pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Washington 
University, St. Louis, Butler College, India- 
napolis, and Grinnell (Iowa) College, being 
located at the last named institution when his 
health first gave way in 1915. He had writ- 
ten and edited a number of works in the field 
of English literature. 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
Born at Winchester, New Hampshire, October 9, 1860 








